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UNDER TEMPTATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



A LETTER. 



A GAIN there came a summer day in 
■*-■*- June, and again came that sense of 
prosperity and peace that had so long 
blessed the married life of Mrs. Damarel. 
Again her son was by her side, and she 
was resting in the shade. But they were 
not at the Manor-house — they were at 
Nice, and, notwithstanding the sun of a 
hot summer, enjoying themselves, and 
disliking the trouble of arranging about 
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2 UNDER TEMPTATION. 

going away. There was the sweet sea, 
and breezes that were sufficiently refresh- 
ing, the shade of evergreens, high palms, 
and bushy olives. Mrs. Damarel felt 
stronger than she had been for several 
years, Mr. Damarel was enjoying life and 
its occupations, and Edgars spirit was at 
rest. 

Mr. Damarel bustled up to his wife and 
son. " My darling, are you right to be so 
much out of doors? Edgar, do think 
about your mother." 

The eyes of the mother and son met, 
and they smiled on each other. 

" There are letters from home," said Mr. 
Damarel. 

Mrs. Damarel moved her parasol aside, 
and looked out from under its shade at 
her husband. She had detected something 
in his manner and voice that spoke of 
vexation and disturbance. 
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" They are in trouble at the Hermitage," 
he said. 

" Alice !" ejaculated Mrs. Damarel, and 
Edgar turned his eyes slowly on his father, 
and looked him calmly straight in the 
face. 

" Oh, no !" said Mr. Damarel, contemptu- 
ously — "all that is perfect, of course. 
No, they are going on splendidly. How 
many months have they been married? 
What does she say, eh ? — ' a year next 
month of as much happiness as is given 
to mortals ' — that reads well. They hear 
from her with the most perfect regularity, 
and have in that direction nothing to re- 
gret." 

" Who writes to you ?" asked Mrs. Da- 
marel. 

" Oh, Mrs. Grant — no, Grant began the 

letter, and got tired, and she finished it ; 

and she days all this of Alice as the good 

b2 



4 UNDER TEMPTATION. 

thing in their lives, which helps them to 
brave the evil n 

" Tell me, dearest, quickly, what is the 
evil?" 

"The second boy is dead — had a fall, 
and died the next day. It might have 
been worse, you know ; they have two 
left." 

"He was a capital boy,* said Edgar. 
" Like his father, gentle and book-loving. 
It is a terrible blow — it must be. May I 
gee the letter T 

" Yes ; I have something to do — read it 
to your mother." 

And Mr. Damarel, whose sympathy was 
much awakened for his old friend, went 
away to write him a letter, and left his 
wife and son in their sheltered corner to 
talk the trouble over together. 

Mr. Damarel was truly sorry for his 
friend, notwithstanding his rather indif- 
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ferent style of speaking, and his hurrying 
off without any further words upon the 
subject. His wife and son both under- 
stood him, and Edgar's first words, when 
alone with Mrs. Damarel, were an observa- 
tion as to his father being troubled about 
something. 

"Let us read the letter, and find out 
what it is," was her reply. 

So they held the closely-written sheet 
between them, and read what was written 
there together. The account of the acci- 
dent and the child's death was brief 
enough, but, brief as it was, the father s 
heart had wanted rest when his hand had 
written it, and his wife had taken up the 
pen. She — being one of those who, under 
the shadow of the cloud, look always out 
for the silver lining — wrote of resigna- 
tion and submission, of the child's glory, 
and of the happiness left to them. Then 
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came the account of Alice's content, of her 
life of active enjoyment, with plenty of 
work in it, and never-ceasing prosperity — 
a life very different from what had been 
the home-life to which she had been born 
— a life that had come upon her as an un- 
expected thing, in spite of Mr. Courland's 
descriptions of it. 

But some things cannot be described,, 
and have to be known only by experience. 
It read, in Alice's letters, like a return to 
patriarchal times. There was talk of flocks 
and herds, and of hospitality which differed 
entirely from the hospitality of an old and 
civilized country. 

She was the chatelaine of a former day. 
She worked with her hands, and had more 
than enough to occupy her head. Her 
husband had sometimes to leave her for 
days together; but he was always over- 
joyed to return. She had got up a school, 
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and had found a woman willing and able 
to teach, who lived in the same house with 
herself, and whose husband acted in some 
degree as a sort of hind to Mr. Cour- 
land. 

Not that they used the terms that were 
used in England. But where there were 
vast tracts of land, and the breeding of 
sheep, and the buying and selling of cattle, 
and a hundred other things which belong- 
ed to those occupations, gentlemen were 
brought into strange companionships, and 
had to take advantage of knowledge and 
industry, no matter with whom those good 
gifts were found. 

Alice said that a visit to the gold-fields 
was arranging, and that if it took place 
she should be for some time left alone. 
She said that at such times she found Mrs. 
Bigman, her school-mistress and servant, a 
great comfort to her, and that the improve- 
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ment and education of the children about 
her was a great interest and a healthy 
occupation. 

She said that she was sure that her 
husband and herself were much beloved ; 
that Mr. Courland's return had been a glad 
hour for everybody, so much had he made 
himself valued and respected. But still 
they looked to coming home. 

Her husband, she wrote, had told her 
that he had every right to expect great 
returns on the affairs he was conducting, 
and that he laboured with a heart full of 
love as well as hope. He wanted to take 
her back to England, and give her the re- 
ward of a life such as he should glory in 
seeing her enjoy. All this Mrs. Grant wrote, 
and she dwelt on it for comfort, she said. 

Then again the letter from the Hermit- 
age went on, dictated by her husband, 
though penned by herself. 
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He told Mr. Damarel that the death of 
the boy on whom the Hermitage property 
had been entailed, had now made him its 

» 

possessor. 

"And," wrote Mr. Grant, "I am de- 
liberating on selling out. I think I ought 
to divide the money resulting from the 
sale between Alice and Frederick. Before 
I go to my mother, whom I must make 
acquainted with such intentions, if I decide 
on carrying them out, I want to know two 
things. Will you buy the place at a valua- 
tion, giving me a lease for my life ; and 
will you be trustee for the boy, and joint 
executor of my will with Mrs. Grant ?" 

These were the questions which Mr. Da* 
marel had gone away in a hurry to answer. 

He returned to his wife and son in half 
an hour, asking, 

" Have you read what Grant has said ?" 

Mrs. Damarel talked the matter through 
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with her husband, reading his answer, and 
approving of what he had written. 

He had shortly refused both propositions, 
adding, however, these words, 

" If Lady Grafton approves of your plan, 

■ 

and asks me to do as you propose, I shall 
do all — including the purchase of the 
Hermitage— with great readiness. But 
knowing her generosity to you, and that 
the Hermitage has become yours only 
through an unfortunate and melancholy 
chance, I will not do anything except with 
her consent, and by her invitation." 
Edgar, when appealed to, said shortly, 
" Oh ! yes ; it was quite right.'* 
His thoughts were with Alice — not at 
all a lover's thoughts, but the thoughts of 
one trying to realize her mode of living, 
her work, her interests, her happiness in 
the love of a man, strong in every sense, who 
was a devoted husband to her. He had 
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been seeing a picture of life curiously dif- 
ferent from the life at the Hermitage — that 
beautiful " sleepy hollow," as they had so 
often merrily called it. 

So, in a listless, dreamy way, he went on 
thinking of Alice ; of her beauty, her in- 
telligence, her wonderful unselfish nature, 
her working powers, and her patient en- 
durance. 

She had perhaps been brought up in the 
right school ; in a school where there was 
no selfish lying down to rest, no impatient 
complainings. Mr. Courland had evidently 
read her character rightly, and done well 
to secure her. 

Very soon the answer to Mr. Grant's 
letter was sent away ; and they were pre- 
paring for the great event of their long, 
lazy, pleasant days — dinner. 

It was a holiday-keeping season. They 
were going away soon. They said so 
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every day, and people wondered how they 
could bear the climate, and why they stayed 
on, when other places had become more in- 
viting. But still they stayed — and as soon 
as might be they heard again from Mrs. 
Grant. 

Her husband had exerted himself ex- 
tremely. But he had suffered for it, and 
had grown feeble again suddenly. He had 
had a very comfortable interview with his 
mother. She really was an excellent wo- 
man ; and once more Mrs. Grant said that, 
until Anne's marriage, she really had 
never thoroughly valued her mother-in- 
law. 

The result of the meeting between the 
mother and son had been very satisfactory* 
It was given in few words. She had said, 

"No, no. Settle the Hermitage on 
Freddy. I will take care of Alice. She 
will never want money while she is wife 
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or widow of Mr. Courland. But no one 
knows what the future holds. I will take 
care of Alice." 

And so they had gone to James Eustace, 
and he had put everything right. 

No more letters now were to come to 
Nice. The Damarel party packed up and 
proceeded towards home. 

They had had a very happy winter and 
spring. They got to London by the be- 
ginning of July, having been a short time 
in Paris. They did not intend to stay in 
London. Now that Mrs. Damarel was so 
much stronger, she wanted to begin life 
again at the Manor-house, and get accus- 
tomed to that life, without Anne in it, be- 
fore the winter came. 

So they called on Lady Grafton, and 
agreed to dine with her. They went. 

" I am so glad to see you," she said ; 
"and particularly glad to see you on this 
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day. I did not think of it when I asked 
you. It is the anniversary of Alice's mar- 
riage." 

James Grant, the eldest of her grand- 
sons, was there; a youth of nineteen, 
very good-looking, and in all the happiness 
of Oxford life. James Eustace, at Lady 
Grafton's command, gave Mr. and Mrs. 
Courland's health, as they sat after dinner 
talking of her, and also by Lady Grafton's 
order her grandson made a speech of ac- 
knowledgment. It all amused Edgar very 
much, and he took a happy moment to 
praise the modest but easy-speaking James 

<Jrant. 

" Eustace likes the boy," said his grand- 
mother, later in the evening, "and that 
may be a very good thing for him. I must 
place my affections on Freddy. And when 
you have all got back and made the Manor- 
iouse comfortable, I will visit the Hermit- 
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age once more." Then, to Edgar, speaking 
low. " Go on, and be kind to my son. He 
has failed fast lately. You can be a bless- 
ing to him if you try. And "—smiling — 
"it will give you something to do." 
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CHAPTER II. 



ONCE WORE. 



/~\ NOE more in its peaceful beauty Merri- 
^ * field Manor-house stood in the light 
and warmth of a summer day, waiting for 
its master. 

He bad been absent more than eight 
mouths, lie came back with his wife and 
soa, and felt as if all creation there, in his 
own sweet world, welcomed him. 

On the hall-table lay a note from Mrs. 
Grant 

" We do not come," she wrote. " Our 
garments are too sombre for the day of 
your return. But we are more glad than 
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anyone else can be to welcome you, and I 
shall tell you so to-morrow." 

Freddy, however, in all the glory of hav- 
ing just entered his teens, and nicely 
attired in a brown holland blouse, was 
ready to be congratulated and questioned, 
and was very nearly crying for joy, to the 
discredit of his manliness, and the credit of 
his heart, when he saw his friend Edgar's 
face, and remembered that there was only 
himself to ride with him on his pony, or 
fish in the. mill-stream on the summer 
afternoons. 

Before night came, leaving his father and 
mother in happy contentedness together, 
Edgar ran down to the Hermitage. 

He bounded along, passed the green 
terrace, and into the shrubbery's shade, and 
then stopped short, for he had reached the 
knoll where he had scolded Alice, and takea 
his leave of her. 

VOL. II. c 
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Then he had seen far away into the 
spreading world before him, lying for 
miles beneath his feet, rising and falling, 
making hill and vale, till the earth seemed 
to meet the sky on the line of the horizon. 
Now a silvery mist veiled all that had then 
been seen; and he stood still, with a 
strong sense of the contrast presented to 
his eye. 

A few moments were enough. His 
memory was clear, but there were no 
morbid sentiments to do battle with. He 
had as honest a heart as man was ever bless- 
ed with, and he was probably all the better 
for the blow that had broken his boyish 
will, and lowered his self-consequence a 
little. 

He went on again, almost running. He 
reached the door of the Hermitage, and 
walked in, only stopping a moment at the 
sitting-room door, to say, "May I come in?" 
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In he walked, and for a moment felt 
shocked at the extreme paleness of Mr. 
Grant's face. A lamp was burning; but 
it stood back on a table at the end of the 
room. 

By the window, side by side, were Mr. 
Grant on his couch, and his wife on a low 
chair, holding his hand. The pale outer 
light was lying on the tired face of the 
man, and the soft steady radiance of the 
woman's eyes seemed to mingle with it. 
It was a picture of faith and sympathy. 

« 

Edgar felt it with a thrill — for this was 
love. 

The wife's watchful face was eloquent 
with a language easy to understand. 
" Sweet, beyond thought I love thee !" 
As if he had read them in the book 
where they were written, so did Edgar 
see them in Mrs. Grant's face. 

"I could not help coming," he said 

c2 
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simply, as he walked tip to where they 
were sitting. 

They only so far moved as to fix their 
eyes on his face. But he knew that he was 
welcome, and so sat down. 

" I will not stay more than a minute or 
two, he began. 

"Never mind about time. You can't 
be wanted anywhere else, and I am sure 
we want you here. It is very good of you 
to come at once." Mr. Grant said this, 
pressing the spring of his couch, and rais- 
ing himself to a more upright position. 
" We are often alone now — always at this 
hour, the calm of which has grown to be 
pleasanter to me than it used to be. . The 
boy gets to bed about nine, sleepy, as he 
ought to be, and then we watch the dying 
day together. Our eldest is to be in- 
dulged with a continental tour through 
this long vacation ; he goes in good com- 
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pany, and it will all be new to him and 
two others, but the friend in charge is an 
old traveller, who will know how to take 
care of them." 

Then Edgar tells how they saw Lady 
Grafton, and dined with her, and how 
they met Eustace there, and found James 
Grant was spending a few days with his 
grandmother. He tells them how they 
remembered Alice on the return of her 
wedding-day, and he gives a pleasant ac- 
count of how her brother made his speech. 

It quite excites Mr. Grant, who says 
that to speak properly and to the purpose 
is the accomplishment of a gentleman. 
Edgar agrees to this, but questions Mr. 
Grant's opinion as to all men of education 
being capable of telling what they know, 
and saying what they have to say in an 
agreeable manner. 

Mrs. Grant, with a smile, which Edgar 
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takes as encouragement to go on, gets up 
and rings the bell ; then a servant comes 
in and shuts the shutters, and Edgar 
wheels Mr* Grant to the table, while that 
gentleman is saying that half-witted people 
have almost invariably the power of talk- 
ing much and saying nothing, but that, of 
course, he puts them out of the question. 
Mrs. Grant takes some knitting out of a 
box and says, 

" Good actions are the substance of life, 
and bright speech the ornament of it. 
Somebody said that once, and I never for- 
got it. I think our boy will do us credit." 

Then Edgar says good night, and he 
goes away with a burden of pleasant mes- 
sages for his father and mother, and with 
considerable contentment in his own heart, 
for he has much love for those old friends, 

and puts a high value on their affection for 

» 

him. 
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It now happened that, after a few weeks, 
the cotmtry was shaken by a political 
storm. Parliament was dissolved, and 
everywhere there was the excitement that 
belongs to a general election. 

Mr. Damarel had more than once re- 
fused to be returned as the member for 
Westerton. This formed the ground for 
one of Lady Millicent's little quarrels with 
him. 

She had now another quarrel with an- 
other man. James Eustace had been pro- 
posed as member for a borough in the 
neighbourhood of the Park, and she had 
pressed him to consent. But the only 
answer that could be got from him was, 
" Not yet." 

In vain she urged it on him, and ex- 
plained, with much eloquence and particu- 
larity, a good many things which he already 
understood perfectly well. She could not 
prevail. 
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" Lady Millicent," said the impracticable 
man, " first of all things, I am Maud's 
lover, I should like to be in Parliament 
very much ; but just now I should be in- 
jured by giving up my time to my country. 
I like my country very much, but I like 
myself better, and I like Maud best/' 

Lady Millicent shook her head, in laugh- 
ing discontent. 

" Is there another man who thinks as 
you do?" 

" A great many, I hope and believe ; but 
I am faithful to my convictions, and they, 
possibly, are not." 

When Maud received her lover after this 
she felt triumphant. 

11 Is it all true ?" she asked. " Would 
you rather go on as you are now ?" 

" I am going on to success/' he said. 
"The thing offered me is a good thing; 
but to be good to me, it must come at the 
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right time, and find me in the right place 
on the ladder of ascent. I should not be 
the man I am if I had not you to bless 
me. Do yon ever think of that ?" 

" I try to believe it. But it is very hard 
to believe that I am of any use to such a 
man as you are. I am neither wise nor 
very clever. I am not the least strong- 
minded, and if you were to describe your 
difficulties to me I should not understand. 
But when I he&r you praised, I have to 
hide my smiles. When people say you are 
growing famous, I grow so frightened." 

"Why?" smiling, with happy eyes 
fastened on her face. 

"Lest — oh! I don't quite know — lest 
you should be tired. And then I want to 
run off with you and hide you, and rest 
you. And what is the use of being grand 
and great when we only want to be happy?" 

si Have I not always said, without affect- 
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ing any concealment, that love-making is 
the true business of life?" said Eustace,, 
quite gravely. 

"I think I can understand that/' said 
Maud. " What next ?" 

"Now, to put it argumentatively, if 
some one must be great, why not your 
husband? If I won a laurel crown, I 
could put it at your feet. There is war- 
fare of some kind always going on. I was 
born to the fight. Should I run away and 
marry you, or should I do better to follow 
out my course wisely and steadily to its 
legitimate end ?" 

" What did you intend before you asked 
me?" 

" To be grand and great, or, any way, 
to deserve to be so. I repeat your own 
words, you observe." 

" Knowing me ought not to make you a 
renegade/* 
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"I feel as if it must make me a hero." 

"And you won't take my mothers 
way?" 

" No ; because my own way is best. Are 
you satisfied ?" 

Maud was perfectly satisfied, and she 
left no doubt of that fact on her lover's 
mind. 

But a very different argument, with an 
equally different result, was going on at 
Merrifield, The emergency brought to 
Edgar the something to do that he had 
often looked about to find. Mr. Grant 
overcame his grief, and threw aside the 
lethargy that had begun to creep over him 
after the death of his son ; he wrote letters ; 
assemblages of friends for private consulta- 
tion were held in his house ; and at the 
proper time, at an influential public meet- 
ing, it was decreed that the seat for Wester- 
ton should be offered to Edgar Damarel. 
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Very soon it was a settled thing. Be-* 
fore six*months were over he would be in 
Parliament. He liked it. Every way the 
life offered to him was acceptable, and the 
satisfaction the decision gave to his father 
and mother was of the highest. 

But in the midst of all this there came, 
after a few months, something which was 
like a cry from a far-off world. It came in 
a letter from Alice. It was such a cry as 
comes across the plain, or down the moun- 
tain-side, from a lamb lost and parted 
from its mother — such a wailing, mournful, 
pleading note. " Oh ! mother, I am a 
widow. He is dead." 

There was not another word from Alice. 
But the woman, Mrs. Bigman, wrote at 
greater length. 

Still in Mrs. Grant's heart all details 
went for nothing ; there echoed the decla- 
ration of the great fact that her child was 
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left a widow. " He is dead !" It was all 
that, for some time, she seemed to know or 
hear. " He is dead." 

She said it again and again to Mrs. 
Damarel, to Edgar — " He is dead !" 

"Alice must come home/' said Mr. 
Grant. "Tell her so. She must come 
home as speedily as possible. This is her 
place now." 

Mrs. Grant said calmly, "Of course." 
Then, " I will go to your mother." 

The year, however, had gone its way, 
and February had come before they learnt 
all that there was to know about Mr. Cour- 
land's death. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW IT HAPPENED. 

A S soon as could be, the details of the 
•*••*- trouble that had come upon Alice 
were in the hands of her father and mother. 
Paragraphs, perhaps twenty lines in 
length, appeared in the newspapers. That 
space was sufficient to sum up the circum- 
stances that surrounded the great facts of 
Alice being a widow, and of her coming 
back again. 

Mrs. Eigman wrote well, and to the 
purpose ; and after a time Alice, too, wrote 
a careful account of all that occurred, and 
a quiet description of her own circum- 
stances, which comforted her parents, and 
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showed that the patient spirit of a good 
and loving woman had not deserted her. 

She told them in the plainest words that 
no woman had ever been blessed with a 
better husband, that she knew she had 
been always first in his thoughts, that he 
had lived and died her lover. He had 
determined on getting a lease of ground 
in the gold country before he left England, 
and had determined on having suitable 
machinery sent to him for the work he 
intended to enter upon. The man Big- 
man, who was a person of great intelli- 
gence and thorough honesty, and who had 
been long known to Mr. Courland, had 
entered into the gold-digging idea with 
much enthusiasm, and had not allowed 
the intention to lie dormant, though on 
returning to Australia, Mr. Courland had 
found much to engage his mind in other 
directions. 
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There had been more than one visit 
made to the land of the gold deposits, and 
a friend had made with them a geological 
survey of the ground. 

The lease had been taken, and Mr. 
Courland and Eigman had gone to arrange 
things. Alice expected that Eigman would 
be left, and that her husband would return 
without him. 

Now came, agreeing perfectly with all 
that Alice had written, the newspapers' 
account of a severe fray with unlicensed 
gold-diggers, who had tried to scare away 
the legal workers. Mr. Courland was a 
man known and respected ; his name and 
his business were accurately given and 
described. He and Eigman had made a 
day's progress towards home, but they 
had been followed. Towards dusk they 
had been set upon. They had companions 
with them on their journey, three of whom 
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were Englishmen, who had joined them 
and made friends, and who had said that 
they wanted to see what life was like at 
the diggings. 

When night came, they had reached a 
deserted hut, and taken shelter there. 
They had looked to such arms as they 
had, and said to each other that they 
could meet a large number of assailants, 
now that they had had their warning. 
However, in the night the hut was set on 
fire. Once more there was a fight for life, 
not only with men who were like savages, 
but with fire, and the destroying smoke of 
newly-cut wood. 

Three men were killed, and two were 
suffocated. Of the last two Mr. Courland 
was one. Eigman had had his arm broken, 
but, helped by the Englishmen who have 
been mentioned, he had succeeded in get- 
ting the charred bodies from the hut, and 
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burying what they found. He brought 
back to Alice the ring that Mr. Courland 
always wore — a wide gold ring, with her 
hair within it, and visible from the inner 
side. Really to recognize the dead by 
their forms or features bad been impos- 
sible. But of their party each man was 
known, and there was no room for any 
doubt. Mr. Courland and a man called 
Blake, one of his own people, were the 
only two missing, and they were known to 
have been in the hut, where they had 
perished before anyone could rescue them. 
The men who had joined Mr. Courland's 
party had been examined. They had come 
forward to give evidence on the matter, 
and their account of the fray corresponded 
perfectly with all that Bigman said. One 
of them had enough knowledge of surgery 
to set Bigman's arm, and they had both 
of them taken care of him on his journey 
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back. These men left with the authorities 
before whom they wished to tell their story 
a very strong opinion to this effect — That 
the night attack had not been made by the 
exasperated unlicensed gold-diggers of their 
own ill-will. They had shown enough of 
that, and been satisfied, in the first fray ; 
but that they had been urged to the pur- 
suit, and to the second fight, by two or 
more persons of apparently a higher 
character, who had appeared with them, 
and whom it might not be impossible to 
recognize. 

They had been anxious to hear from 
Alice if she suspected any persons of being, 
for any cause, so much Mr. Courland's* 
enemies as to seek revenge in so deadly a 
manner. But Alice knew of no evil thought 
having ever been entertained against her 
husband. The public prints spoke of his 
death as a loss to the country. He was 
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ranked as a man of perfect probity, great 
talents, daily increasing means, and one of 
the most to be admired of the highest class 
of colonists. 

Mr. Courland's affairs were in perfect 
order. He had left a will. 

The will was produced by Alice. A 
copy of it had been left with James Eus- 
tace in England. It was of the simplest 
description. 

There were legacies to all descriptions 
of servants who might have lived with him 
for above a year at the time of his death. 
All his property was to be sold. There 
was no more ready money than was abso- 
lately necessary for immediate require- 
ments in the carrying on of his affairs. 
He had, when he settled on Alice fifteen 
thousand pounds, invested in the English 
funds, undoubtedly parted with all the 
money that could be spared. No more 
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•capital had been left than that which it 
was absolutely necessary to keep for the 
carrying on of his affairs. But his will 
directed that the sum which formed his 
wife's settlement should, on his death, be- 
come wholly her own, that all his posses- 
sions of every sort should be sold, and that, 
after certain legacies, the money realized 
should be divided between his wife, Rigman, 
who had long and faithfully served him, 
and another person, who had helped him 
in a time of adversity with money and ad- 
vice, and whose service he wished in this 
way to acknowledge. This person was an 
old man, whose life had been devoted to 
sheep-farming, and who had known Mr. 
Oourland well from his first entrance into 
the colony. 

No difficulties lay in the way of carrying 
out Mr. Courland's wishes. The executors 

-of his will had a plain work to do, and it 
was done. 
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By Lady Grafton's desire, Mr. Eustace 
sent out a legal friend from a well-known 
London firm, so that Alice might have 
some one to help her, and to bring her 
home. 

The first trouble being over, everyone's 
mind seemed to rest on the thought of 
Alice coming back. 

Lady Grafton said, " I may have her 
here before her second wedding-day, per- 
haps." And then, with a groan, "If he 
was to die, it was well to have it so soon 
over." 

Edgar, to whom this was said, made no 
answer. How could he speak? He knew 
in his heart that the knowledge that Alice 
would come back had changed him. No 
public life, no home happiness, no single 
phase of the life of man had any interest 
for him unconnected with that thought 
He seemed only to endure life till he had 
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seen her again ; and when he did see her, 
how would it be ? 

He made up his mind immediately ; he 
would try like an honest man to make her 
love him — he would work well to win her, 
and she should be his wife. But he never 
spoke of this — not even to James Eus- 
tace, who had had his first confidence, nor 
to Lady Grafton, to whom he had explain- 
ed himself upon the matter. 

And, indeed, no one suspected Edgar. 
But the man knew himself. 

As member for Westerton, he had a 
position that attracted attention ; no one 
wondered over the inner life, which is very 
often the true life of man, but they dis- 
cussed his principles, and speculated as to 
his probable conduct under circumstances 
which had nothing to do with a man's love 
for a woman. He represented a thriving 
town in the British Parliament, and even 
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those who had, in a manner, been interest- 
ed in the boy's life, had forgotten it all, 
and become occupied only with the life of 
the man. 

As a boy Edgar had talked ; even at 
twenty-two, looking back two years, he 
may be called a boy. 

He had been occupied with his own 
prospects, been a believer in his own 
plans, and given much meditation to his 
own disappointment. He had, in fact, 
been a hero to .himself. But all this had 
got changed. Now he could wait, criticise, 
resolve ; now he could be patient, bold to 
speak, long to labour, strong to persevere. 
He could think of himself as one who could 
be faithful to win, and thankful in the 
winning. He never repeated to himself 
the old story of his having loved her ; but 
because she was good, and fair, and had 
been courageous in duty, and faithful 
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every way — because she was above all 
other women, he would try to make her 
love him, and then he would, all the days 
of her life, worship her. 
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CHAPTBE IV. 

ONE QUIET HOUR. 

II TR. DAM ABEL had taken a house in 
-*■*■* London, and there he and his wife 
were now. 

They had done this for Edgar's sake. 

It was a large house — large enough to 
allow Edgar to have rooms of his own. 
They were always ready to welcome their 
son's friends, and they knew how to make 
their house agreeable to them. Edgar 
lived a life happy and loving, and yet it 
was an independent life. 

When he was alone with his mother, as 
he generally found time to be daily, for a 
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gossiping hoar, she talked on subjects to 
which he liked to listen. She told him the 
last news from the Hermitage, sometimes 
reading Mrs. Grant's letters. 

He knew from Mrs- Damarel everything 
that could be known about Alice, and all 
that Lady Grafton hoped, and that James 
Eustace had caused to be done. 

One of Lady Grafton's hopes was that 
Alice would live with her. Alice was cer- 
tainly to come to her on her arrival. And 
— it was so like her — she was coming back 
without any servant. The people who had 
gone out were all provided for in some way 
or other, and Alice had no wish to encum- 
ber herself with anybody. Some persons 
of an ancient family, whom everyone knew, 
were coming home in the same ship. Alice 
had made friends with them, and they 
knew of all that had befallen her. They 
had asked her to join their party, and she 
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had consented. She had written that she 
was strong and well, and that, though Mrs. 
Bigman had offered to act as her attendant 
on the voyage, she would not take the 
responsibility of consenting to her leaving 
her husband and her home for so long, and 
encountering not only the voyage to Eng- 
land, but the voyage back again, just to 
save herself a little personal inconvenience. 

"Besides," wrote Alice, "I think I am 
actuated by another feeling." 

Mrs. Damarel had stopped here in the 
midst of reading a part of Mrs. Courland's 
last letter, and she had said, with a smile, 

" It is so like Alice to make a full, truth- 
ful confession of double motives, if such 
are in her heart; not to leave anything 
unsaid, when she may be supposed to be 
saying all" 

Then she went on with the letter, which 
had been written to Lady Grafton. 
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" I think I am powerfully moved by a 
feeling which you are more likely than any- 
one else to understand. As I am to leave 
this part of the world, I will leave here all 
memories connected with it. My life here, 
which no one at home could understand; my 
happiness, which few would believe in ; my 
wife's love for one of the most upright of 
human beings — all memory of these things 
I will leave here, as it were enshrined 
amidst the scenery to which it belongs. It 
suits me, with these feelings, to return 
alone, without even a servant, with no one 
who can talk of the past, which I think of 
in silence." 

" I can quite understand that," said Mrs. 
Damarel, folding the letter, and with a 
voice that faltered. 

But Edgar never spoke. Alice was 
coming back. Those words echoed and 
re-echoed in his heart. How she came,. 
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why she came, was as nothing to him. It 
might be of moment to her, but not to him. 
The past was gone. Let the groves of the 
Manor-house or the pasture-lands of Aus- 
tralia take that past, and hold it all for 
ever. Let it lie buried where she would. 
But to him the future was coming. Alice 
was coming back. 

" He is quite absorbed in his own new 
life and public duties," said his mother, in 
her heart. "I am very glad. It is all 
just as one would desire." 

And then she began to speak on some 
other subject, and Edgar listened, and 
talked in reply. 

Edgar was an object of considerable at- 
tention among his friends — social and po- 
litical. He had been watched and approved 
of. What he did he always did with 
thoroughness. That was his nature. He 
had a relish for work well done. He 
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. without which 

him her surprised 

:iy helping hand from 

twenty-four years, not 

. liament yet, had begun to 

i ; old politicians had their 

; others, not too old for enthu- 

I begun to prophesy, and as yet, 

.as rather wonderful, this young 

in his prosperity had shown no want 

..scretion. He had never appeared to 

■ ve ambition, and yet, now that the thing 

best worth paving had come to him, a 

genius for work had developed, and he 

had opinions ! 

But all this time the best thing that 
Edgar was doing was a thing unseen and 
unsuspected. He was commanding him- 
self, and he that commands himself rules 
his own life, and cannot fail to influence 
greatly the world he lives in. 
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He was silent, and never betrayed him- 
self even by a glance. No one, not even 
the mother who delighted in him, ever 
guessed that the greatest thing that could 
happen to him was the arrival of the ship 
which should bring Alice back again. 

He was not silent from weakness or 
hesitation, nor from any sense of shame, 
but because of that strength which no 
words can carry. 

And so things were when there came a 
note from Lady Grafton. They were at 
luncheon, and Mrs. Damarel read aloud — 

" The arrival of the ship has been tele- 
graphed — she is expected in the Thames 
to-morrow. I want to see you all. Try 
to come this evening. She must be met 
on board, and Eustace says he will go. I 
shall not sleep to-night unless you all 
spend the evening with me. James Eus- 
tace comes for an hours I have written 
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to my son, and promised to telegraph as 
soon as she arrives." 

So the moment of meeting again was 
coming quickly. 

" Will you go ?" asked his mother of 
Edgar. 

" Oh, yes," he answered, quickly. " Don't 
wait for me. I will be there before nine." 
And then he went away. 

When they saw Lady Grafton, she was 
anxious and talkative. She had had 
Alice's rooms prepared, and she took Mrs. 
Damarel to see them. 

"I have kept only one spare room — a 
small one — just enough for my son or his 
wife — they never come together — or for 
Gerald Clay. I will never part with Alice. 
It is best for everyone to understand that 
at once. She can never be as well any- 
where as here, and I shall treat her pro- 
perly. James Eustace says she will have 
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a great fortune, and all her own. She 
ought not to go to the Hermitage ; she 
has only been two years absent, and she 
would fall back into the old ways, and be 
miserable in secret. Here I shall make a 
respectable young matron of her, and 
enjoy the sight of her independence." 

When they got back to the drawing- 
room, Lady Grafton began to tell Edgar 
how she contrived to keep her rooms as 
cool and pleasant as if she lived in the 
country. 

"Could you be better anywhere than 
here to-night P" 

" Thank you," said Edgar, laughing, " I 
am very comfortable. I thought just now 
I should enjoy a cigar, but I assure you 
it was a temptation of only a moment's 
duration." 

" I have a glass house full of flowering 
shrubs on the flat of my roof, and when a 
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man has been staying in the house, I have 
let him smoke there sometimes/' 

" Should I ever be staying here, I #will 
remember it !" 

"But I hate smoking. Sir Thomas 
never smoked. It is idleness and ob- 
stinacy, and a bad example, which makes 
a sufficient answer to all you would say as 
to smoking doing no harm ; it becomes a 
moral question." 

"I am ready to dispute the accuracy of 
every statement, only silence is pleasanter. 
You succeed in everything, Lady Grafton. 
Will that statement do? The delicious, 
lazy atmosphere, and the soft, perfumed 
air that comes into the room across the 
balcony, so loaded with flowers, makes me 
incapable of long speeches." And Edgar 
dropped gently into a lounging-chair. 

" You are very fortunate in having a 
garden," said Mr. Damarel ; ,c and getting 
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a corner house, too, is a great thing." 
"I have had several butterflies — not 
more than I could count, however. And 
I hope I am thankful. But I will draw 
the curtain now — without closing the win- 
dow, thank you. And, Edgar, please to 
ring for the lamp. I wish James Eustace 
had stayed a little longer, because I like 

■ 

my cheerful old-fashioned supper. I sup- 
pose I am the only person left in the world 
who can eat an early dinner in summer, 
here in London, and not call it luncheon ; 
and have some supper at nine o'clock, and 
never call it dinner." 

The curtain was drawn across the open 
window. A lamp was brought in, and it 
cast a soft pink light through the room, 
burning within a rose-tinted glass. 

Lady Grafton had had a portfolio placed 
on a rest, where she could conveniently 
open it to show Mr. Damarel some prints 
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she had been purchasing lately ; she always 
said that, living in the midst of opportuni- 
ties, she collected those things to add to 
the library at the Hermitage. 

Suddenly a bell rang, and the loud rap 
of the knocker was heard. Lady Grafton 
turned pale. 

" James Eustace, I suppose," she said, 
her voice trembling. " He gave me a sort 
of promise that he would look in again 
later, if he could." 

No one answered her. There was a great 
silence in the room. 

* 

Presently the door opened, and into the 
pale light came a form, which they all felt 
rather than saw to be Alice. Edgar fasten- 
ed his eyes on her from his chair in the 
shadow. 

She came into the room with her heavy 
black garments making her look tall and 
thin; with her gliding step, rather fast 
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than slow, noiseless and graceful — a black 
felt hat shading her face, which looked as 
fair as ivory, and nearly as white. Lady 
Grafton gave a little cry, and clasped Alice 
in her arms. , 

Edgar rose and stood behind his chair, 
resting on the high back, where he could 
stay in the shadow of the curtains. 

" How did you get here ? Oh, Alice P 

" I landed at Southampton. I came up 
by the railway. I have driven here from 
the station. I felt as if I could not wait." 

She stepped forward and put her arms 
round Mrs. Damarel's neck. Mrs. Damarel 
could only sob forth some unintelligible 
words ; tears were flowing, and she could 
not speak. But Alice kissed her again 
and again, and put her arm round her as 
if she could not let her go. 

Mr. Damarel's greeting was a smile, the 
first that had shone on Alice's face. 
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She took off her hat, when he let go her 
hand, and the light fell full on her face. 
It made Edgar draw a quick, short breath, 
she looked so indescribably beautiful. He 
came forward, and held out his hand. 

" Oh, Edgar !" That was all she said ; 
and the words were such as he had heard 
from her lips innumerable times. But 
there was a difference which he felt, and 
felt with a great respect. 

She was no longer the girl talking to 
her playfellow. The old words, which old 
habits brought familiarly to her lips, were 
spoken by one who was now far off. She 
stood before him in her increased beauty, 
with all the majesty of suffering on her 
face, but the experience of life and its 
most terrible truths had carried her away 
— away. She had passed through the 
furnace of affliction, and had gained 
through tribulation a place beyond his 
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reach. Her voice, her smile, the peaceful- 
ness of her perfect beauty, all spoke of the 
refiner's fire ; of the purification it had 
wrought, and of the holy strength that it 
had brought to her. 

Edgar had seen enough for that night, 
and had begun to say he would go, when 
Lady Grafton interrupted him. 

" You must take my place at the table," 
she said. "I cannot sit there to-night. I 
will take Alice away." 

Then the servant opened the door and 
announced supper. 

" Go in. Do my part, Edgar. We will 
soon be back again." 

Mr. Damarel led his wife into the ad- 
joining room, where many lights were blaz- 
ing, and the table spread with fruits, cold 
meats, and wine. Edgar, slowly following, 
went to the head of the table, as he had 
been commanded to do. 
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in her eyes; no lines of suppressed 
anguish on her pale, peaceful face. She 
had buried her dead out of her sight, and 
she was in the world of remembrance, 
where no sympathy could reach her. 

It was hard to believe that two years of 
life had done all this. 
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CHAPTER V, 



THE OLD HOME. 



rpHE following day Mrs. Grant came. 
-*• She remained all the next morning 
at Lady Grafton's alone with Alice. In the 
evening she visited Mrs. Damarel, and 
found her with her husband, and without 
Edgar, at which she was glad. She 
wanted the relief of a free-hearted out- 
pouring. 

She had got Alice back again ; but in 
Alice she had lost more than she had 
found. 

She wept helplessly, and kept saying it 
was all so different. Mrs. Damarel had to 
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take, for the time, the part of the strong- 
minded friend, and remonstrate with the 
wounded woman, who yet did not clearly 
know why she felt wounded, or where lay 
her hurt. 

But Mrs. Grant kept on repeating that 
it was all so different ; that she felt quite 
miserable, and that Mr. Grant wouldn't • 
like it. # 

Simple speeches such as these, in the 
intervals of short bursts of genuine grief, 
quite puzzled her friend. 

" Did you think Alice was a stone, to 
show no impression of life's wear and 
tear ? And has she not in two years gone 
through more than any woman we ever 
knew or heard of? Can a young wife 
have her husband taken from her by mur- 
der — actual murder — and look and feel 
the same as if she had lived with him for 
<a lifetime, and seen him called away quietly 
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at three- score years and ten ? Alice must 
look as it is her nature to look — as bitter 
loss has made her look. How could she 
be the same ? Is she not wonderful in her 
peace and her chastened beauty? I never 
was so struck with anything as I was with 
the sight of our dear Alice as she entered 
Lady Grafton's room so unexpectedly two 
nights ago. Her returning alone, her 
coming among us alone— everything about 
her was eloquent, so it seemed to me. 
Even her steady, soft step had language 
in it ; unsupported and alone, she had 
come among us in the worst loneliness 
that a woman can know— in a widow's 
dress. Oh, how lovely she looked, and 
yet what sweetness and strength there 
was about her ! It was easy to see where 
she got her help, to whom she had been 
for succour. I wonder, my friend, that 
you have the courage to find fault with her." 
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Mrs. Grant dropped her face on her 
friend's shoulder. Mr. Damarel looked 
quite amazed at his wife's vigorous speech, 
and he loved her for what she had 
said. 

In a moment the weeping mother again 
raised her head and spoke. 
• " It is all my selfishness — I know it 
well. But I have lost my child — my 
daughter, whose heart I knew better than 
I knew my own, and I cannot give her up 
— no, not even to Him who has helped her 
through her trouble, and brought her back 
in safety." 

What could they do to comfort this poor 
wounded heart ? 

It was no more than the truth that she 
* had spoken, and truth is a hard thing to 
answer. 

But Mr. Damarel gave good counsel, 
and he took Mrs. Grant back to Lady 
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Grafton's, and left her there in a quieter 
mood. 

Lady Grafton guessed everything the 
moment she saw her. 

" Stay with me for a short time," she 
said. " Alice has gone to her room ; we 
have been settling many things this even- 
ing. 

Mrs. Grant sat down, resigned. 

" Alice says that she wishes to go back 
with you to-morrow. She wants to get 
the first interview with her father over. 
You were not here, and I did in your ab- 
sence what I thought you would like. I 
telegraphed to your husband, and," said 
Lady Grafton, reflectively, " I have used 
that useful thing oftener during the last 
fortnight than in all my life since it was 
first invented." 

" Thank you. You were quite right," 
said Mrs. Grant. " I am glad that Alice 
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will go with me. I thought she was too 
busy about her property, and the ship, 
and — all such things/' 

" She can leave that to others. It would 
be a great trial to see you go. She avoids 
that, and at the same time satisfies her 
desire to see her father by going with you. 
And," with a little hesitation, " I did more. 
I said in the telegram that he must pre- 
pare the room used by me/' 

" Oh, yes/' ejaculated Mrs. Grant. 

"It seems such a small thing, but it 
means more." 

" I know all it means." 

4 

"I am glad of it It is right. You 
know that. And don't let Alice stay more 
than a week. Invent an excuse, if neces- 
sary, and send her back to me. I will 
bring her down in the autumn, before 
going to Brighton. I will do anything — 
everything you like. But do you remem- 
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ber that you have now got in Alice, not 
what she was, but what she is. If she is 
ever to be happy in a healthy way in this 
world, she must take her own place in it. 
There will be nothing but vexation and 
repentance in any other course. A blunder 
might end in making us miserable. Do 
you know what I mean P" 

"I know; and I understand. And I 
am contented." 

" You had better be thankful at once. A 
young widow, quite capable of standing 
alone in the world, and who has learnt in a 
hard school the measure of her own 
strength — a woman of only twenty-two 
years of age, rich enough, and a great 
deal too handsome, had better be in my 
care than in yours — had better have new 
worlds to conquer than no world at all." 

" Oh ! I see it all. see everything at 
once. I thought my child would nestle 
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inside my arms once more ; but my child 
is older in experience than I am ; and be- 
fore the widow the wife gives way. But 
she is still my own dear daughter. How 
anxious I used to be about my only girl ! 
Oh! my beloved I" 

" Yes, my dear." 

This was all that Lady Grafton found to 
say. The sincerity and openness of Mrs. 
Grant made her dumb. But she had made 
her daughter-in-law fully understand the 
position that must be maintained with 
Alice. Not one of them quite understood 
what her great calmness meant. It might 
arise from deep, unspoken sorrow, it might 
even be the cold despair of a rebellious 
spirit, but Alice had been too good for 
that. Last of all, they guessed what was 
the truth, that it was the great peace of 
submission. 

Just as Mrs. Grant and Alice were leav- 
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ing Lady Grafton's house to go to the rail- 
way station, Edgar Damarel appeared. 

It had become a thing of course that he 
should be Mrs. Grant's escort, whenever 
an escort was wanted, which was when her 
son was not with her. He drove after 
them in a cab, and stayed with them till 
they went. 

" He is always so nice, and so pleasant 
to your father," said Mrs. Grant. " He is 
just the same as he was when all his time 
was his own. Tour father is very fond of 
him; and he became a great comfort to 
us two years ago." 

" After I left you," said Alice. " You 
missed me. I used to find it out by 
your letters, though you never said it in 
words." 

" Yes, dearest, we missed you. But we 
never complained. The boys, however, 
complained loudly enough. But all that 

f2 
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also is changed. James is a man, and 
Freddy a tall schoolboy. It has been very 
pleasant to have Edgar Damarel come, and 
make pleasant changes in your father's 
day. Your father is a wonderful man, 
Alice." . 

"Yes; I thought so, always. He will 
not suffer from seeing me ?" 

" No ; he longs to see you. But I think 
he would like you to talk to him, my love. " 

For the first time Mrs. Grant saw a 
quiver of suppressed emotion pass across 
her daughter's mouth. After a moment's 
silence, Alice said, huskily, 

11 1 think he will understand why I shall 
never talk. Such grief as has to be over- 
come, but can never be forgotten, can never 
be talked about." 

After this, Mrs. Grant never sought 
after confidence. She contented herself 
with the love of which every hour she got 
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some proof, and let Alice stay where she 
was, in the far-away place, beyond all 
human consolation. 

When Alice and her mother reached the 
Hermitage, the girl's eyes filled with tears. 
She took her mother by the hand, and 
held her with a nervous grasp. They went 
through the gate ; the great lustrous eyes, 
under the broad black shadow of the hat 
that Alice had travelled in, took in all that 
was seen with a look of recognition which 
was exceedingly affecting. She turned 
her head from side to side, knowing where 
the great evergreens would meet her eye, 
and at moments her face brightened, as if 
she had exchanged welcomes with them. 

When the carriage turned to draw up 
olose to the entrance door, Mrs. Grant knew 
that Alice had recognised the top branches 
of the catalpa, which showed above the 
nearer belt of shrubs. 
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Like living friends they stood, and they 
brought back to Alice the sensations of 
home. They were old, never-to-be-forgot- 
ten, speechless friends — friends whom she 
never need fear or shrink away from— 
friends who had known. her all her days. 
Beneath their branches lay the memories 
of her childhood ; where their shadows 
made cool paths her youth had wandered; 
and Alice's tears flowed fast, and the sight 
made her mother almost glad. 

" It would break her father's heart to 
see her as I have seen her," was the mo- 
ther's thought. But she need not have 
feared. 

Alice walked quickly into her father's 
room. 

From his chair he stretched forth his 
arms to her. She stooped and kissed his 
forehead, and put her cheek to his lips, 
and she dropped upon her knees at his 
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side, and buried her face in the hand she 
still held to hide her weeping. 

Her father's words were like balm to 
her ; but no one ever knew what he had 
said. They were together for nearly an 
hour alone. When the bell was rung for 
Mrs. Grant, she came quickly, and found 
her husband with a face which showed 
that he had been affected in an unusual 
manner. Alice sat on a low chair by his 
side, looking at him. 

" You must take her away now," he said, 
smiling — " it is getting late. Alice, you 
will occupy your grandmother's room ; it 
has ceased to be called the best bed-room, 
as it was in your time. We call it Lady 
'Grafton's now." 

She rose up and answered him with a 
smile — not a smile with the old undimmed 
brightness in it, but such a smile as made 
her mother look at her with wondering 
admiration. 
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" Why, bow is this ?" said Alice, as she 
entered the room. Benson, Lady Grafton's 
maid, was there busy about the boxes. 

" Yes, ma'am. My lady said she should 
not ask you. I came by an earlier train. 
Don't say anything, Mrs. Courland. You 
know my lady is always right ; and indeed, 
ma'am, it's fitting." 

Mrs. Grant had become acquainted with 
this arrangement during the time which 
Alice had spent with her father, and she 
had told Benson she was very glad. 

"I shall be wanted," said Benson. 
" There is something to do to a gown, 
and also to a mantle ; and Mrs. Courland 
must be as she ought to be." 

And so Alice changed her travelling- 
dress for something which a three days' 
stay in London had produced for her with 
Lady Grafton's cleverness and Benson's 
help, and she took what had been provided 
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meekly, showing at her father's table such 
rare beauty as struck Mrs. Grant dumb, 
but made Mr. Grant talk in his most re- 
fined and captivating manner. Alice was 
very still, in a sort of charmed surprise. 
It was impossible to withstand Mr. Grant 
when he was at his best. 

The elegance of all the home appoint- 
ments, and the ease and simplicity with 
which Mr. Grant took and used the life 
that surrounded him, revived memories 
which had been for two years asleep. She 
had given herself up to so different a life 
that, to find herself in a home — her own 
home — where there was so much of all that 
makes life beautiful, gratified her. The 
old appreciation of all that was elegant and 
refined had never died. It awoke now, 
and felt itself alive, and enjoyed itself in 
the waking. It seemed to Alice as if she 
had been absent twenty years. 
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Like a ship after a storm, safe in the 
harbour whence she had sailed, so Alice 
felt. Had she ever really gone forth on 
life's great sea ? Had she ever encounter, 
ed the storm, and escaped with her life 
after loss which was irreparable ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SYMPATHY. 



"FIREDDY'S holidays had just begun, and 
-*- he came back full of thoughts of 
Alice. 

When the boy saw her, he was hurried 
in manner and seemed shy. He had run 
away almost with incivility, and pretended 
not to hear his father's voice remonstrating 
with him. But Alice said, " Let him go." 
And she went on talking to her father. 
In the evening she sought for Freddy, 
carried him off towards the mill, which as 
yet she had not visited, and made him sit 
down with her under the shadow of a 
sheltering rock. 
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She drew the boy to her, and kissed 
his fair forehead. 

"Tell me all about it," she whispered. 
"Where did he fall?" 

Then Freddy hid his face on her shoulder 
and sobbed. 

" I can't ask anyone else. And I want 
to know," she whispered. 

The boy clung to her, looked up to her 
beautiful face, and into the depths of her 
great soft, sad eyes, and told her all about 
Bob's fall and his death. He told all, 
liking to speak at last, and speaking fully, 
with details and exclamations of woe ; for 
he had never had anyone to pour forth his 
sorrow to till now. 

As they went back to the house, the boy 
walked proudly, with his sister's hand with- 
in his arm. They had said things to each 
other which had restored all the old happy 
confidence; the boy's cheek was flushed, 
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and his eyelids were wet, but he had found 
a lost happiness once more — Alice had come 

* 

back. 

And there was something in Alice's grief 
which more easily found comfort in man 
than in woman. Even to her mother her 
heart was shut up. But she had poured 
forth all that tears and words could say on 
her father's breast. Now she sauntered 
back with Freddy, under the blue far-off 
sky, her eyes wandering into the old 
bowered corners, and watching the sha- 
dows on the bright green turf. The sound 
of the mower sharpening his scythe was 
heard in the summer silence ; there was 
strong fragrance in the air. It all told of ' 
the peace of the beautiful old home, and 
the rest that had come to her. Children 
were hunting for hedge-flowers. Alice had 
plucked a handful of sweetbrier buds, the 
lark had risen from the ground, and they 
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stopped to watch him as he went up higher 
and higher into the sky with his song. 

No such sights or sounds had been hers 
since she had left the home of her girl- 
hood. It was impossible not to enjoy it 
all. It gave so vivid a sense of pleasure 
that she was almost glad to be back. 

Then James came from Oxford. 

Two years had made the boy into a 
man. 

The Grants were what people call a 
handsome family-father, mother, and 
children had always shown more beauty 
than fell to the lot of their neighbours. 
James was really a fine youth, and Alice 
admired him. He was so gentle to her. 
There seemed to be sympathy in every 
action. Alice had once said, in a hurried 
way, to her mother, speaking of her 
brothers, and respecting her own grief- 
" Don't let them talk about it." And this 
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Mrs. Grant had repeated to James. He 
was careful to make Alice know that he 
felt for her, without words. 

Alice, with the first feeling of amuse- 
ment that she had known for many months, 
perceived that to this brother she was an 
object of the greatest admiration. James 
showed this brotherly approbation in vari- 
ous ways, sometimes with playfulness, al- 
ways with sincerity, never obtrusively or 
vexatiously. A genuine smile crossing his 
sister's face was the reward this youth de- 
sired, and not unfrequently obtained. 
Though this lasted only for a few days, 
Alice was prepared by it for a return to 
the realities of a new life. 

She saw no one but her own family 
during this visit at the Hermitage. All 
the neighbourhood called to inquire after 
her. Some friends came in to talk to Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant; others left cards only. 
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got to do if you don't give a day to the 
Manor." 

She made no answer, but walked on by 
his side Suddenly she stopped. 

41 1 oould go to the oottage with you. Is 
there anyone there P" 

" Every soul is in the hay-fields. This 
way." 

Then Alice stepped on with her quick, 
light step. 

11 I have been wanting to go. James, it 
is like visiting a plaoo made holy by all 
that has happened." 

U I know* This way; over this stile, 
and across the stream/ 1 

Alice reached the cottage garden-gate, 
and saw that the iron conservatory Mr. 
Courland had put up was taken care of, 
and the garden blooming brightly* 

The old woman at the mill came down 
with the key iu her pocket* and made Alice 
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a solemn curtsey. She spoke to James. 

" It is all just nice, and sweet and clean. 
It was let last summer to a lady from 
London, with two lovely children, for six 
weeks. She brought a woman of her own, 
and we did the rest of the work. Master 
up at the Hermitage expects that we keep 
it all straight, and he sends Mr. Edgar 
here with inquiries ; and once Mr. Edgar 
sent his friend the great lawyer here with 
an old lady. She had been in sore trouble 
about something, and she liked roaming 
about better than sitting still, and she ad- 
mired the place, and seemed scarce able 
to leave it ; she was in and out, and up- 
stairs and down, and saw the stables, and 
walked through the glass house, and she 
was a grand kind of woman, with a stern, 
sad face." 

"Who was she?" asked Alice of her 
brother. 

g2 
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"Mrs. Norgood," said James. "You 
heard about her ?" 

"Oh, yes; I remember it very well. 
What brought her here? I was very 
sorry for her." 

Alice stopped speaking, and James went 
on — 

" Mr. Damarel, who was in Wales when 
it all happened, had been very kind and 
compassionate, and he had said that he 
should be happy to see her at the Manor- 
house. So, after Anne's marriage, when 
the Clays were there, as Mrs. Norgood 
was going to Scotland on business, she 
came to the Manor, and James Eustace 
was there, and he took care of her, and 
they walked all day, I have heard, and so 
came here." 

Alice strolled up the garden path, and 
took account of all she saw. She put 
some money into the old woman's hand, 
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who scarcely liked to take it, and looked 
at James to help her out of her difficulty. 

" Yes, yes," he said ; " now mind you 
give Jim a scolding for letting the donkey 
crop that thorn hedge — there will be no 
blossoms next year." 

"Oh, Mr. James," cried the woman, 
with quick recollection, "but have you 
looked under the hedge for the violets — 
not the early single things, but the great 
dark double ones which are there now? 
They are a sight worth looking on, and 
the poor gentleman planted them all." 

" No," said Alice, under her breath, and 
walking away. " Not now." 

So they went on, following up the 
course of this little stream till they reach- 
ed the Manor fields, and got up to the 
shrubbery path, and so on to the terrace 
in front of the house. 

Alice went into the house and saw Martha. 
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Without asking questions, Martha led 
the way from room to room, resting for a 
moment in Mrs. Damarel's sitting-room, 
and then saying, much as an old nurse 
might speak to a petted child, 

" You like the sight of it all once more, 
don't you ?" 

" Very much," replied Alice, firmly ; on 
which James said, 

€i Mrs. Courland is going to have some- 
thing to eat on the terrace. I see Fred 
coming up. We are going to make this 
an out-door day. He has brought the 
pony with the side-saddle, and a cloak for 
a riding petticoat. Come along." 

They ate sandwiches and biscuits where 
Fred had spread a largo napkin on the 
turf. A man came with fruit, and talked 
to the boys. The day seemed to linger in 
its beauty and warmth. There was scarce- 
ly a sound to be heard. 
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After a time, Alice did as the boys told 
her to do. She mounted the old grey- 
pony, and they walked by her side. 

When they got back to the Hermitage 
she went to her father uiyier the catalpa- 
tree; hanging its blossoms within her 
reach, with its light green leaves making a 
bright contrast against the dark bank of 
ilex and cedar. Soon James came to wheel 
him in. 

" You have had a happy day, my son ?" 

James answered with a look which his 
father immediately comprehended. 

When he had wheeled his father out of 
hearing, he stopped and said, 

" She must be made happy again some- 
how. And it seems to me that the associa- 
tions of a lifetime must be more than the 
recollections of not two years of life." 

" She is wreathing her withered memo- 
ries," said Mr. Grant. 
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" Withered memories are of no use," said 
James, "except to be hung up and for- 
gotten." 

Alice was walking under the lime-trees. 
Their scent fell r.ound her strong and sweet, 
and the murmur of the bees was as the 
song of other days. 

No day she had ever lived through had 
ever done her such sensible good. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OLD FETBNDS. 



A LICE was with Lady Grafton in 
•^* London. 

The heat was very great, and London 
was being deserted. But Lady Grafton did 
not want to move. She consulted Alice as 
to what her wishes were on this subject, 
and Alice wished to be quiet and unseen. 

" There is a great deal to do," she said. 

This was true. And James Eustace, 
who had been their friend throughout, said 
that it would take a year to conclude the 
business arising out of the conditions of 
Mr. Courland's will ; he thought it best for 
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" Withered memories are of no use," s 
James, "except to be hung up and I 
gotten." 

Alice was walking under the lime-ti 
Their scent fell r.oimd her strong and s- 
and the murmur of the bees was a 
song of other days. 

No day she had ever lived tihroug 
ever done her such sensible good. 
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stand something of the Government of the 
country, of the work done in Parliament, 
of the ways in which measures were intro- 
duced and debated, and laws made. 

She had married mth scarcely any 
knowledge of the political history of her 
country. Names of great men she had 
been familiar with, but very little more 
than their names had been known to 
her. 

She went through a fortnight of daily 
instruction. Mr. Grant meant to teach 
her. He made a short list of books which 
he desired she would read. He said that, 
if she was to live in good company in the 
world of London, it would be necessary 
for her to have a correct knowledge of 
such subjects as she would hear talked 
about — that, young as she was in years, 
and, he added, old as she was in sad ex- 
perience, she had got to learn much in 
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order to make herself what he hoped to 
see her. 

Alice listened meekly, and her father 
spoke without hesitation. Dimly at first, 
then plainly and more plainly, as Mr. 
Grant let light in upon her future, she 
saw that she should have a place of her 
own in this troublesome world to fill and 
to adorn — a life of her own to take with 
its mixture of good and evil, in which she 
would have to walk uprightly and with 
wisdom to the end. 

" Be provident of your time, and choice 
in your company. Make yourself mistress 
of the history of our own times. Cultivate 
peace and recollectedness, and never be 
quick to speak. At present you neither 
know yourself, nor does anyone else know 
you. You have got to live, and to edu- 
cate yourself to live properly. You can- 
not sink into a gossiping woman, or into 
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one whose life is given over» as a prey to 
vanity. I speak gravely to you," said her 
father, " because the time is coming when 
I shall speak no more." 

Never at any time of her life had Alice 
so loved and admired her father as during 
this second visit to the Hermitage when 
she had seen Edgar with him every day. 

She returned to London, and went on 
to Brighton. James, before going home 
in December, paid Lady Grafton a visit, 
and he and Alice drove and walked, and 
watched the sea sparkling under the De- 
cember sun, which was brilliant that year, 
and made all things beautiful. 

James went home before Christmas. 
Alice waited the dawning of a new year, 
in which her first twelve months of widow- 
hood would be completed, and before the 
close of which she would attain to her 
three-and-twentieth year of life. 
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Edgar paid them one or two flying visits 
early in the year, and once James Eustace 
came and talked of business to Alice, and 
some one, sent by the legal friend James 
Eustace had named, came about money 
and signatures. Alice did as she was told. 
She was like a deaf and dumb person when 
Australian affairs had to be entered on. 
The blow she had suffered had paralysed 
her. 

She said once, in explanation, " I can't 
talk — I can only bear it. No one could 
understand me if I were to try to explain 
myself. Everything died. I buried that 
life in the grave of him who made it. He 
was the best husband in the world, and no 
woman was ever more loved. But I can- 
not talk of it — let it go." 

When they got back to London, the 
first year of her widowhood had passed, 
and Lady Grafton said, 
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"Take my advice, Alice, change your 
dress. Go into silks at once." 

Alice did as she was desired to do. It 
was a matter of absolute indifference. She 
threw off her first mourning without a 
thought of objection. 

She looked handsomer than ever, but 
that she did not know. Only the change 
was so great that Lady Grafton solilo- 
quised — 

" She can't always go on in this way. 
Eich, too— at least, rich for a woman in 
her position. What will happen ?" 

Alice, however, appeared to be perfectly 
contented. She was like one who had done 
with life, and was waiting pleasantly and 
peacefully among her friends for the end. 
Her interests grew in intensity, but never 
increased in number. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Damarel were in 
London, she was again by their side, like a 
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child of their own, as it had used to be in 
her girlhood ; and they showed all the old 
pleasure in her presence, made her useful, 
and delighted in her society. They enjoy- 
ed together what had been an unfailing 
sourcp of interest to Alice — unfailing from 
' the first — Anne's letters. 

Lady Mortimer wrote regularly, and her 
letters were always enjoyable. Life had 
gone well with her. She liked India, and 
loved her husband. She was proud of his 
success, and she was the crown of his life, 
as she was intended to be. 

Lady Mortimer had said very little about 
Alice. She had wisely written that sym- 
pathy could not travel by post from such 
a distance. Alice knew what she must 
feel. And Alice must trust her. 

So her letters were opened without fear, 
and read with loving greed* They formed 
one of the best pleasures of the bereaved 

VOL. II. h 
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woman's life, and they brought her and 
Mrs. Damarel very close together. 

Then came a morning to be remembered. 
Lady Millicent came to Lady Grafton's 
house, and brought a letter from Sir 
Frederick. Anne had given him a son. 
It was most satisfactory. Everything was 
right — the boy a beauty, and his mother 
well. Lady Millicent knew that Mrs. 
Oourland would be glad to hear this news. 
She had heard that Mrs. Damarel had gone 
out of town for a couple of days, and she 
was glad of this excuse to come herself; 
she should like to improve her acquaint- 
ance with the friend of her son's wife. 
From that time Alice grew in Lady Milli- 
cent's favour, and she became very fond 
of Maud. 

In spite of Lady Grafton's declared dis- 
like to harvest-homes, they found them- 
selves there when the last sheaves were 
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binding, at the Park; and very well pleased 
they were with the spreading green, the 
silvery lake, and the great friendly trees. 

Alice knew of the engagement between 
Maud and James Eustace, and she took 
the girl into immediate favour. Maud 
was doubtful whether the black garments, 
though they were both grand and lustrous, 
did not prohibit sympathy. But she was 
soon taught better. Under the beech- 
trees Alice listened by the hour to the 
interminable love story, and never showed 
any impatience. 

Eustace had done well in making Maud 
love him, and in loving her himself. Her 
mother said of Maud that she was an im- 
pulsive thing, and all heart. But James 
Eustace had found out that she was by no 
means destitute of what is shortly spoken 
of as head. He had had a fancy that he 
would train a wife, model some thoroughly 

h2 
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taking piece of womanhood to match his 
own will, and he was doing this on excel- 
lent materials, and much to his credit ; for 
Maud was a charming specimen of a girl 
who would store up worship, and bring a 
wealth of devotion to the husband who had 
chosen her. 

Eustace was looking forward to his mar- 
riage, working hard for his fair wife, and 
showing himself as one of the faithfulest of 
lovers. 

He had plenty of admiration for Lady 
Millicent. Maud had expected him to ad- 
mire her mother, and he had fulfilled her 
expectations. Lady Millicent having in a 
sense lost sight of her son, and loving to 
watch the life of a man — for she had by 
nature more sympathy with men than with 
women — was very glad to receive James 
Eustace as what he was. He had about 
him all the charm of being a rising man ; 
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a man whose great ability was acknow- 
ledged in high places ; a man who would 
deserve much, and might get anything. 

Lady Millicent had no regrets as to 
Edgar, though she had once very sincerely 
desired him for her daughter's husband. 
She always welcomed him, and he visited 
her frequently, making steady way in her 
favour, and himself learning to value her 
more than in his youth he had thought to 
be possible. And probably his respect for 
Lady Millicent increased on finding that 
she admired Alice. Lady Millicent talked 
much to Edgar about Alice, without once 
suspecting that she had chosen the subject 
that, above all others, was agreeable to 
him. 

She praised her, pitied her ; but with her 
pity there mingled notes of congratula- 
tion. 

It could not be supposed that life as a 
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colonist's wife was the best destiny for 
such a woman. It had been a thing gone 
through. And it had been gone through 
at some cost, and yet not without its 
advantages. A penniless beauty had re- 
appeared in the world, after about two 
years' absence, as a widow, only twenty- 
two years of age, and with five and twenty 
thousand pounds. 

" I hear that it is no more than that/* 
said Lady Millicent, sagely. "But it is 
her own ; and I think her the most capti- 
vating woman I have ever known. What 
she has suffered has done something to her," 
speaking mysteriously. " There are some 
pretty lines somewhere, which I cannot 
repeat, but I think of their meaning when 
I look at her. They say to this effect — 
that tears and affliction bring out the 
unsuspected beauties of a character, just 
as the washing of the rough sea- wave turns 
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the dull pebbles on the beach to veined 
marble, and even to jasper and onyx. I 
often think of that when I look on Mrs. 
Courland." 

Edgar thought Lady Millicent a very 
sensible woman, and went away to join 
Alice under the beech-trees. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LIFE. 



A LICE had been more than a year in 
-^- England, and she had been a widow 
twenty months. 

Edgar had seen her constantly. He had 
had many opportunities of being witl her, 
and he had used his time to his own satis- 
faction. He had never, even in the re- 
motest way, led her thoughts back t* the 
early days of his love and his vexation. 
All that time of their lives might never 
have been, so utterly had all thought of 
the past been left out of their intercourse 
in the present. It would have been natural 
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sometimes to have spoken of those years ; 
but neither of them ever approached the 
subject. 

Very quietly, but with unfaltering per- 
severance, Edgar had done all that cir- 
cumstances allowed to make himself neces- 
sary to Lady Grafton, and wanted by Alice. 
He was now planning to get them to the 
Manor-house in September ; Lady Millicent 
and Maud were to be there, and several 
other friends, mostly men who were known 
to Lady Grafton. 

He wanted to have Alice as a guest at 
the Manor-house. He wanted to show 
her where he intended her to be one dav. 
not too far off, in the pleasant future he 
was wishing for ; he wanted his father and 
mother to see how good it would be to 
have her for their daughter. Everything 
should be arranged as suggestive of that 
idea. It should be hard for Alice herself 
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not to think of what he desired — not to 
accustom herself to the thought — not to 
consent to it in her heart. 

So, when September came, in the second 
week of that glorious month, Edgar had 
his wish, and he welcomed Alice to his 
father's house. 

As to Alice herself, such was her wel- 
come by Mr. and Mrs. Damarel that it 
seemed to her that the love that had be- 
longed to her girlhood had been asleep! 
and that now it had waked up and met 
her, even from the first moment, and at 
the very door. She was so perfectly at 
home, so pleasantly taken possession of, 
so unobtrusively adopted, and so uncere- 
moniously used. 

And Edgar's manner changed. It was a 
nameless change. There was an of course 
on everything. When her old place of 
love was given to her — when she took it 
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—when she, not of her own seeking, had 
found the part of a daughter of the house, 
Edgar seemed to take it as a matter of 
course. Even the servants fell into a way 
of speaking to her as if she had rights, 
and could exercise authority. 

It was impossible not to feel it, and as 
impossible to dislike it ; yet she feared, 
and she did not know what it was that 
she feared. Edgar would walk by her 
side in the calm of those delicious even- 
ings. Those still hours were fragrant 
with the scents remembered all her life. 
They had always cultivated night-scented 
flowers at the Manor-house ; they had been 
the mystery of Alice's childhood, and they 
were round her now, as if the last few 
years she had lived had had no real exist- 
ence — as if her memories were no more 
than dreams. 

Her happiness increased ; the strength 
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of the influences by which she was sur- 
rounded grew upon her. 

Then the sudden appearance of that 
charming brother James happily broke the 
spell, and called her back to life, and to 
the thought of those around her. 

• James came full of health and strength, 
overjoyed and merry-hearted, blushing 
beneath the consciousness of a great suc- 
cess — he was engaged to be married. 

" What, you, boy — you /" cried Mr. Da- 
marel, looking at him and laughing. 

There was a general congratulation. 

The story was told in a few words. The 
affair was so perfect; there surely never could 
have been anything ever so perfect before. 
His rich old uncle was to settle a thousand 
a year on the young bridegroom, and as 
he was one-and-twenty, he saw no reason 
against his being married directly. It 
had gratified the old uncle beyond meas- 
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ure ; it was the one thing on earth that, 
had seemed to be too desirable for ac- 
complishment — too good ever to come to 
pass. 

The lady, who was only nineteen, was 
the youngest sister of the old uncle's young 
wife. She had been an adopted child in the 
house. She was pretty, highly educated, 
and a very good girl. Probably the mar- 
ried lady, with a far-seeing eye to natural 
consequences, had brought her and James 
together. She may be credited with that 
piece of cleverness, but she never praised 
herself for success, she only congratulated 
James, as she had a right to do, for her 
sister was an excellent little lady, and fit 
to be a good man's wife. There was quite 

a chorus of " Well done !" 

James was a hero. He took his honours 
modestly, and began to wonder where he 
and his wife were to live. His uncle did 
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not want him near the property to which 
he was the heir, and his father did not like 
to lose him. It was suggested that they 
might live at the cottage by the mill. It 
was a brilliant thought, and it was ac- 
cepted immediately as the right arrange- 
ment. 

" Come, Alice, let us go and see it. And 
this time with an eye to the future." 

James carried her off. He was so really 
happy that a grave look, or one sad word, 
would have been inhuman and wrong. 
Alice would not have dashed such joy for 
the world, and it had become natural to 
her now to be happy. They spent hours 
at the cottage. James's written account 
of the place had for an illustration an old 
drawing of Anne's. It was a romantic- 
looking place, and lost nothing of its 
character in the sketch that was surrender- 
ed to him. Every thought of everyone's 
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mind for long periods of every day went 
upon matrimony. 

James had a lively spirit, and he re- 
joiced aloud, explained himself to all man- 
ner of listeners, and began upon the work 
of beautifying the cottage immediately. 
Men began to dig walks, to make a new 
road, to get gravel off the river-banks, and 
to construct new and ornamental gates, 
build a porch, put out a bow. They walk- 
ed, they drove, they talked, they drew 
plans ; they finally sent James away to 
bring the young lady down and let them 
see what she was like. 

The pressure was too great to be resist- 
ed. Mrs. Grant went off with her son, 
and after a few days returned with Miss 
May, and placed her under Alice's care at 
the Manor-house. 

Mrs. Damarel specially placed the stran- 
ger under Mrs. Courland's protection. It 
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was done quite with a pretty ceremony in 
the dear familiar morning-room which was 
always used by Mrs. Damarel. Constance 
May was all that she had been described 
to be, and at first sight she won her place, 
and her pretty unaffected manners made 
everyone like her. 

"We are such old friends here," said 
Mrs. Damarel. "James has introduced 
you to quite a colony of friends. You 
must try to love us all ; then we will be all 
loyal to you, as we are to each other." 

Constance was delighted. She was a 
dark-haired, brown-eyed girl, with a fine 
expression of countenance, beautiful teeth, 
and a smiling mouth. She was a little 
scared at a house full of friends. She had 
been petted all her life by her sister, and 
for many years by her sister's husband. 
She was accustomed to a great house and 
large possessions, but she had never seen 
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a house full of life such as the Manor- 
house showed her, Alice carried her off 
to her own room. 

" You all look so grand — and yet it is 
all so pleasant, I am frightened, for I 
have seen no company — only home things, 
and the Hall is not the least like this." 

" But you are going to be my brother s 
wife, and this kind of thing is good — very 
good, as you will learn soon. It will be 
something for you to think of — something 
that will help you in days to come." 

After more talking, Alice asked Con- 
stance what she could do, and she was 
surprised by her answer. 

" I can scarcely do anything. I am not 
accomplished. I can speak French and 
Italian, and I can read German, and I can 
sing. I learnt languages because of my 
singing. I sing very well — so well 1" she 
said, in a whisper. " It was my one gift, 

VOL. H. I 
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and I thought I might have to live by it. 
I said so once to Mr. Garrat, and he was 
angry; then he said I should live with 
them, and that he would never desert me, 
and he gave me an annuity, which he still 
continues to me. He gives me sixty 
pounds a year, and he promised me sixty 
more in his will. He showed my sister 
his will, and told her to say that she had 
seen it written there, and my sister told 
me to tell this to Mrs. Grant and to you ; 
and I am to say one thing more, and when 
I have said that I shall have finished my 
task. I shall be glad when I have said it 
all. James told me to get it done before 
dinner." 

Alice, laughing, said, u Go on, then ; we 
have no time to waste." 

" This is it — that James is a very lucky 
man to have got" — Constance put her 
hand before her face, and went on, be- 
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tween laughing and crying — "such a good 
girl as I am for his promised wife — that 
never since I was born have I been any- 
thing but a blessing P She dropped her 
hands ; her eyes were full of tears, her 
face rosy red. " There ! my sister would 
have come and said it for me. Mrs. Grant 
wanted her to come, but she could not 
leave her dear old man, so she made me 
promise to say those words, and I have 
said them ; but I don't believe a syllable 
of it all. I only know that God gave me 
love from my birth, and that His gift has 
followed me even into this house, and that 
all my life I am going to be grateful to 
Him for it." 

" Oh, Constance !" cried Alice, and she 
took the girl in her arms and thanked her. 

In the evening Constance sang. All 
who heard listened in silent, delighted sur- 
prise. 

i2 
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"That is singing/' said James Grant. 
Everyone laughed at his speech, and Con- 
stance stopped all praises by giving forth 
a popular ballad in the best style, and 
with perfect taste. 

Before three days had passed, Miss May 
had attained a wide-spread popularity. 
There had been a succession of audiences, 
and a succession of triumphs. 

" Well, Constance, you have been hav- 
ing a busy time lately, and you must have 
had a happy day, I think. I wonder which 
have been your happiest moments ?" said 
Mrs. Damarel, caressingly. 

"When I give most happiness, I am 
happiest myself," said the girl, promptly. 
" I was happiest when I sang, * The Land 
of the Leal 1 under the catalpa-tree, soft 
and low, to Mr. Grant. He held my hand 
all the time ; then I wheeled him to the 
porch. He said I was not strong enough. 
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Oh ! I could wheel him to the mill. I 
laughed and threatened him. I said I 
would do it one day." 

Mrs. Damarel was pleased, and Alice 
saw a promise of much happiness in this 
girl's entrance into the family. But a 
thought crossed her mind. Not a pleasant 
thought ; a thought for which she instantly 
took herself to task. Surely she was not 
jealous? Surely no mean feeling of any 
sort mingled with the joy she had honestly 
felt at James having secured the love of 
this honest heart — this pleasant specimen 
of the good and true in woman ? But the 
thought had come to her, and she caught 
and kept it for private examination, won- 
dering what it meant. 

The thought crossed her mind that she 
herself had no place in the world — that 
her old home would echo with the music 
of this stranger's voice, and that it was 
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right. There she would be as her brother's 
wife by her father's side. It seemed to 
her that her career had been ruthlessly cut 
short almost as soon as it had begun; 
that, with James married, the Manor- 
house would be more like home than the 
Hermitage. And yet it was not her home, 
for home she had none. 

She felt very jealous over the love of her 
life-long friends. A craving for the sup- 
port of some faithful heart came upon her. 
She sat down and wept. But not for 
more than a few moments. She rose in 
her woman's strength and prayed. 

" Have I not a thousand mercies ? Am 
I not gifted with health and money, and 
good friends, and a world to work in, and 
a soul to save ? Make me faithful ! Give 
me peace P 
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CHAPTER IX. 



ONCE MORE. 



A S one standing on a rock, with the 
-*-•*'- stream of time sparkling on every 
side, and carrying on its bosom the swift- 
flowing current of events — as one in such 
isolated loneliness watching the lives of 
others, and having for herself an existence 
only, without either the pleasures of 
memory or hope, so felt Alice Courland 
— and like one upbraided by her inner self, 
she listened to her heart, saying, " It cannot 
be always thus." 

She had never before felt the sense of 
banishment that she suffered from now. 
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And this feeling had come quickly, unex- 
pectedly, as a shock; but it stayed with 
her ; and under its influence she was per- 
petually reckoning up the things that make 
the sweetness of life, and growing weak 
under the oppressive knowledge of such 
things not existing for her. 

At the Hermitage a stranger was claim- 
ing a daughter's place, and there her voice 
was echoing with a charm and a music that 
made them all rejoice. 

At the Manor-house she had been happy 
— too happy, perhaps; for now that she 
had left the place, she knew that, though 
they had treated her as a child, she had in 
reality no home among them. 

Even the evidences of her former life 
were being swept away. Her mother had 
commissioned Lady Grafton to choose 
papers and buy curtains for the Mill Cot- 
tage, where Mr. Courland had lived, and 
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which she had so lately visited as a sacred 
spot. 

How fast the world was going ! And 
she was so young, so craving for love, so 
willing to serve to get it. 

"Surely I must be a self- worshipper," 
cried Alice, in her sore-hearted loneliness. 
" Cannot I live through the half -century 
of life that seems to lie spread out before 
me, and not envy others, or give way to 
discontent myself P" 

But the longing after good pursued her. 
She had awaked from the torpor that the 
first trouble had thrown her into. Her 
heart was no longer still, nor her feelings 
controlled. She would shed tears in secret, 
and then put force on herself, and go out 
with Lady Grafton, and make choice of all 
that James wanted, and even write letters 
of advice as to making new doors, and 
taking away old ones, pulling out old 
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chimney-pieces, and putting in such as 
she had chosen herself. 

With her own hands she was putting 
all that had served to remind her of her 
husband further and further out of sight. 
James was building a new room for Con- 
stance to sing in, and changing consider- 
ably the aspect of the house. All the in- 
dulgence that Alice allowed herself was to 
ask James to let a drawing of what the 
mill cottage had been when Mr. Oourland 
lived in it, and which had been done by 
himself, hang on the walls somewhere, as 
a memorial of him. James granted the 
request with warm-hearted expressions of 
pleasure. Alice had the painting framed, 
and by the time the young people were 
married it beautified their morning-room. 

The autumn was cold, the days grew 
short, and were often dreary. Alice pined 
for home. Lady Grafton made her com- 
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fortable, but she could not make her house 
the home that the spirit longed after, and 
Alice knew it. She kept the knowledge 
as a secret in her heart ; she hid it away, 
and shut the eyes of her mind to it ; she 
refused to examine the thought ; she said 
to herself — "Why cannot I live from day 
to day and be thankful ?' 

The pleasantest hours that marked her 
days were those in which Edgar Damarel 
came. She admired him, and enjoyed his 
presence. He was always so agreeable, 
so refined, so understanding. She felt 
complimented by his approbation, and was 
pleasantly proud of his friendship. He 
was a great man now ; he was much more 
than his boyhood had ever promised. 
Great things were expected of him. He 
was the sort of man who seldom disap- 
points his friends. He was sure to fulfil 
their prophecies, for there was a steadfast- 
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ness of purpose about him that made him 
follow faithfully whatever he took in hand. 

Now for more than eighteen months he 
had faithfully followed up his purpose of 
making Alice love him. He had never 
wavered in his determination. His actions 
had all tended to the accomplishment of 
that ODe idea. As soon as he thought 
that he had made Alice care for him, he 
would tell her that he loved her, and ask 
her to be his wife. 

While Alice had been suffering from the 
wave of despondency that seemed to have 
overflowed her spirit since her brother's 
engagement, and since her return to Lon- 
don, Edgar had been in town, and had, by 
Lady Grafton's invitation, spent many 
spare evening hours at her house. 

He came in late one afternoon in the 
first week in November. It was cold — 
quite unusually cold for the time of year 
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— and Alice was sitting by the light of a 
brilliant fire in the room which Anne Cla- 
vereux, on a former day, had so much ad- 
mired. The fire gave plenty of light ; she 
enjoyed her loneliness, sitting by it, and 
waiting for Lady Grafton to come in. 
Lady Grafton had gone to see an invalid 
friend, and might not be back for an hour. 

She was surprised to hear some ono 
coming upstairs. Edgar never had asked 
to see her when Lady Grafton was away, 
and yet she thought it was his step ad- 
vancing with the servant to the door of 
the room where she was sitting. She rose 
up as he came in. 

ie I am doing what I have never done 
before, but I have news to tell. I could 
not go away without telling it." They 
were alone now. "Alice," he said, "I 
thought I should like to tell it to 
you." 
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"What is it?" she asked. 

He sat down. She, too, was sitting, 
leaning back in a low easy-chair, and the 
fire was showing all the beauty of her 
face, and making it blush in the ruddy 
light. He bent forward, looking into the 
flame and speaking. 

" I am going to India." 

She gave a low, half stifled cry. He 
looked at her. She was as pale as 
marble. 

tl I love you so well, so devotedly — with 
such a conviction of the impossibility of 
change. Will you go with me — marry me 
and go to India — go to Anne and Frederick 
Mortimer — go as my wife, with me t 

She never spoke, indeed she knew that 
she could not, it was more than she could 
bear, and preserve her self-command. 

" I know how much it is to ask," said 
Edgar, speaking low, getting hold of the 
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passive hand that rested on the elbow of 
the chair, and again fixing his eyes on the 
flames. " I can guess that it may even be 
a greater thing to ask of you than I know. 
And, Alice, remember this — I don't talk 
now of the old time when we were chil- 
dren, and boy and girl together, that has 
nothing to do with this. Of course I do 
not forget that I was angry when you 
married — but my present love for you has 
nothing to do with that. That was mere 
child's play. It died . It was utterly dead . 
But when you came back to us again, I 
admired you as I had never supposed I 
could admire anyone. I knew that I never 
could admire another while you lived, and 
were unmarried. I did not dare to speak 
before, but I must speak now. I can't bear 
you to say No to me. You could tell me 
not to wait for Lady Grafton, or you could 
get up and go out of the room." 
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But Alice neither moved nor spoke. She 
was parting with the past, and it cost her 
a pang so great that her life seemed to be 
trembling within her. She was going to 
say Yes to Edgar. She knew that she was 
glad to say so. She knew that his words 
were healing her griefs, and restoring her 
to her own self-esteem and independence. 
She would not have had his words recalled 
for all that the world had in it, and yet it 
was a great pain to her to bury her dead 
once more — once more to say a Dim to 
all thoughts belonging to that marriage 
which had given to her the strong love of 
a man who had never looked at her with- 
out a smile, or spoken to her without ap- 
probation ; she could never be more sure 
of anything than she would ever be of that 
man's love. He had lived to praise her, he 
had worked, with the devotion of every 
faculty, to reward and to crown her. He 
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had been humble before her when, by the 
. constraint of circumstances, she had had 
to labour also for their joint interests, and 
conform herself to 'the necessities of her 
new life. How his admiration had made 
her happy, how his praise had brought her 
courage, how the power of perseverance had 
come with the spirit of thankfulness, and 
carried her through difficulties, and safely 
borne her on her way ! How they had in 
anticipation lived together in the life that 
after a few years would be theirs ! 

And now the years had passed, but, 
literally, his place knew him no more. 
Now, though she lived in the midst of life, 
his life was not. The time of her mourn- 
ing was scarcely over ; the record of the 
years of the life that she had led with him 
was before her memory like a written 
scroll, and with her own hands she was 
rolling it up, and putting its history 
vol. n. k 
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out of sight, to be gazed at never more. 

It would be as if it had never been. And 
she should marry, as she might have mar- 
ried, if the man who had loved her, labour- 
ed for her, died in his work, and deserved 
her well, had never lived. Why had that 
man lived ? — or, living, why had he loved 
and married a woman for whom he had 
embarrassed himself, for whose sake he 
had put on the chains of incessant labour 
of head, and heart, and hand ? What good 
had his life been to him? Even his memory 
was to die now — a Dieu. She was gather- 
ing up that past, and placing it once and 
for ever in the hand of the Almighty 
Father. 

As she was doing this she knew that 
Edgar was speaking still. But it is true that 
she never listened. When the murmur of 
his voice ceased in her ears, she turned 
her face to him, and said, like one in a 
dream, 
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"Going to India! What will Wester- 
ton do ?" And she held out her hand to 
him. 

" I have always had a desire to see the 
world," he said, with a smile, " India has 
been in my mind long. But things were 
against it. It has come now — I mean that 
the opportunity has come without my seek- 
ing it. I can go on an honourable mission. 
And Westerton will content itself with my 
father. It will give him employment, and 
my mother's health is so improved. I shall 
go — we are to go. Alice, you will go ?" 

" I will go," she said. And then there 
came to her such a sense of life as if she 
had suddenly passed into a new existence, 
that to cry aloud for joy, or to fall down 
and weep, seemed to be a choice so in- 
evitable that she held fast by her chair, 
with a frightened face, which quite terrified 
Edgar. He looked at her imploringly for 

k2 
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one moment — then he saw her sink slowly 
back, white and motionless, like one that 
was dead. He rang the bell violently. He 
cried out for Benson, who came running. 

" Look here !" It was all he could say. 
" I'll go for a doctor." 

" Stop, sir. She is coming right. She 
has been looking ill ever since she came 
home." 

Another woman had arrived, and Edgar 
went away. In a short time Benson came 
to him. 

"Mrs. Courland.is well, sir. The fire 
was too hot, and she was not feeling well 
to-day. She will not come out of her 
room to-night. Will you stay for Lady 
Grafton ?" 

Edgar sent Alice a message, and said he 
should stay and dine. Perhaps Mrs. Cour- 
land might find herself well enough to come 
into the drawing-room in the evening. 
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CHAPTEK X. 



JOY. 



4e ~\T®® are a l wa y 8 welcome ; but you 
* look odd ! w 

These were the words with which Edgar 
Damarel was greeted by Lady Grafton, as 
she came into the warmth of her comfort- 
able sitting-room, after a cold November 
drive. 

" Thank you. If I am welcome now, 
may I stay to dinner ?" 

" Why, I have just been told that you 
.are intending to stay. Now why are you 
looking so mysteriously different? You 
are happy, I see. Why ?" 
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" Please to ask Alice." 

"NoT exclaimed Lady Grafton. But 
it was an amused and diffident Xo, which 
doubted its own fitness for the occasion. 

Edgar laughed. 

" I have been a worry to her," he said. 
" I am going to India, and Alice will go 
with me." 

u How ?" Lady Grafton looked sur- 
prised. " Speak out," she said — " do you 
love her ?' 

" One day you may find out how much, 
but I can't tell you now," said Edgar. 
" She is somewhere with Benson. The 
fire was very hot, and " 

" What are you talking about ? Is she 
ill?" 

"She fainted. I believe that is the 
truth. But I must see her again to-night. 
I really want to get off very early to-mor- 
row. Do go and see her, and find out 
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how she is. It can't hurt her to see me 
again. I believe I talked too much." 

Lady Grafton walked away without an- 
other word. She knocked at Alice's door, 
and received a very cheerfully-uttered in- 
vitation to come in. 

There was Alice, alone, and writing a 
note. When she looked up, her face was 
full of joy. 

a I am come to say that I am very glad. 
I have been talking to Edgar." 

" I am writing him a note." 

" No. Come to dinner. You are quite 
well again, I should think." 

" I am afraid of dinner, afraid of speak- 
ing, afraid of him, and of myself too, I 
think." 

" No. You must see him again one day, 
you know. He is going to tell his father 
the good news by the first train to-morrow 
morning. Don't be foolish. He wants to 
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see you again. Be in the drawing-room 
after dinner. I will send you up some- 
thing to eat." 

Alice tore her note to pieces, and threw 
the fragments into the fire. 

" Very well. Now get dressed, and be 
waiting when we come from the dining- 
room. We shall not stay long. But, 
Alice" — Alice rose up, and looked Lady 
Grafton in the face — " don't be in a hurry. 
Make sure of your own heart. / made no 
hesitation as to my second marriage." 

" Neither do I hesitate as to mine." 

" I am glad, and I like the match very 
much. But it is sudden." 

" We can't help that. Good gifts must 
be taken when they are offered. This 
that is offered me is a truly good thing — 
the heart of a man such as any womap. 
might be glad to possess. He loves me. 
With his love all good things seem to be 
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offered to me. Oh, I am very thankful f ' 
Lady Grafton gave her grand-daughter 
a motherly embrace. " I am very glad." 
She repeated the words with strong empha- 
sis. " Yes, my child, I am very glad." 

Edgar felt like a hero, and admired 
himself with a good deal of inward amuse- 
ment because he ate and drank and other- 
wise conducted himself like an ordinary 
being, and did not commit even the small- 
est extravagance because Alice had pro- 
mised to be his wife. That, of all men 
upon earth, he was the happiest and the 
most to be envied, he never doubted, but 
he talked and listened to Lady Grafton, 
and went through all usual civilities, as if 
he were not wholly occupied by his own 
prospects, and he said, " Thank you/' with 
admirable self-control on her rising and 
saying, " We shall both be in the drawing- 
room — come to us whenever you like." 
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In about ten minutes he followed. 
"When he entered the room, he found that 
Alice was there alone, and with a throb of 
great joy he saw how changed she was ; 
he knew that she was full of happiness, 
and that he was himself the cause of this 
happiness. She stepped forward and met 
him with a smile lighting up her sweet, 
trusting face, and she held out her hand. 

"So you have given your happiness 
into my keeping ?" 

" Yes." It was but one word, but the 
longest speech could have contained ho 
more. 

4 'No man ever loved with more sincerity. 
I think I am overpowered by my happiness. 
I feel dumb — stupid — common-place. What 
can I do to be worthy of such a woman as 
you are ?" 

" Can you love me ? Have you need of 
me ? Would no other do ?" 
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"You are the only one. My life! I 
would sooner die than give you up ! I 
hope I may never give you up until the 
day comes to me when I must resign all 
things. Are you satisfied ?" 

" Yes," she said again ; then, " Edgar, if 
you had married — or offered to marry — 
some young girl just new to the world, she 
would have come to you from a home and 
friends, and left one happiness for another. 
But you have worked a greater thing on 
me. You have filled my empty life with 
hope ; you have made my future bright — 
the wilderness smiles." 

" Another man might have done that." 

She turned aside her head, holding up 
her hand with a hasty gesture of dissent. 
Then once more she turned to him with 
that perfect look of sincerity he had seen 
before. 

" You are the magician," she said. 
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" I want to hear you say that you love 
me," said Edgar. " I am importunate. I 
have given all honestly. I want as much 
given me willingly, and with confidence." 

" It is different," said Alice. " I have 
been chastened. What shall I say ?" 

" Say what is in your heart. Make me 
understand it." 

" Hereafter I think that my love must 
always be mixed with fear." 

"What kind of fear? Not with any 
fear that I can cease to love you ?" 

" No. We shall love each other to the 
end. If you were to desert me now, I 
should never choose another. I could 
never care for anyone else. Is not that 
love ?" and she laughed. 

He laughed with her, and said that he 
supposed it was. 

They stayed there talking for perhaps 
an hour, and Edgar was supremely happy. 
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He said that he could not give her more 
than two months to do everything in. They 
would have to start for India before Christ* 
mas. But Alice made no difficulties. Then 
he returned to his love for her. This in- 
satiable man wanted to hear her talk of 
her love for him, and he could not make 
her say all he longed to hear. 
" Are you quite happy, Alice ?" 
" I am very happy. You have made me 
happy. I confess it to you. I owe all my 
happiness to you." 

" But you could be happier ?" asked the 
ever-doubting heart. 

" Yes," said Alice, gravely. " I feel sure 
that I shall be happier. I imagine that, 
if we live, I may reach my greatest happi- 
ness in about fifty years' time. ,, 

u Why, you are making fun of me !" 
u What have you done to me that I can 
make merry ? What greater proof of your 
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power would you have ? You have made 
me faint — you have made me laugh." Her 
voice faltered. 

"Nay, nay, don't cry about it," said 
Edgar, in a hurry; but tears were chas- 
ing each other down the woman's face, 
though her eyes were smiling through 
their glitter. 

" Have patience " — she buried her face 
in her handkerchief, and he saw that she 
sobbed — "have patience. It is my old 
self that I am taking leave of. Do you 
think I can become a new person without 
a struggle ? I have a right to laugh ; I 
have a right to cast the weight out of my 
heart ; I have a right to look out on a new 
world, full of sunshine, where I can love 
and be loved again. It is like having a 
new existence breathed into me, and I 
cannot bear it without tears." 

She sobbed forth such words as these 
with genuine emotion. 
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Edgar understood it all in a moment. 
He was, in truth, "the magician^ He 
had dissipated the past, he had waked the 
future in the heart of a woman who had 
so suffered that she could only remember. 
She might remember still, but she would 
henceforth contemplate the past from a 
home of peace and love ; and thus happi- 
ness came back to Alice. Thus those two 
gave to each other their promises of faith- 
fulness, and were unutterably thankful. 
No more perfect trust had ever blessed 
two human beings in such circumstances 
than now blessed them. 

When Lady Grafton re-appeared, she 
found them so glad and so contented that 
it filled her with rejoicing. 

When Edgar left them, she said to 
Alice, " I think you have done right," and 
Alice answered — 

" Oh, yes ; it is right— it is above every- 
thing right." 
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Lady Grafton contemplated her grand- 
child — not yet quite twenty-four years of 
age, a widow about two years, going now 
to marry the man whom, in that lady's 
opinion, she might as well have married at 
first. Then her thoughts were fixed on 
Mr. Courland. 

" What a mystery is life ! Why, I won- 
der, did that man live ? — or, having life, 
why did he die ? To dower Edgar Dama- 
rels wife with five and twenty thousand 
pounds, which he does not think of, 
couldn't care for, and will never want." 

Lady Grafton's voice was silent, while 
her inner self discussed these things. 
" What are you thinking of, Alice ?" 
" Shall I write to my mother ?" 
" Why, Edgar will see her first." 
" Yes ; but I shall write. It will be 
something for her to have after he has left 
her." 
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So Alice wrote, and said — " Edgar will 
have told you that we intend to get mar* 
ried. Write, or come, and say you like it. 
It just wants that to be perfect " and she 
signed herself by her Christian name only. 
Already she felt that she had laid aside 
the other. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONGRATULATION. 

EDGAR DAMAREL arrived at the 
Manor-house, having hired a con- 
veyance at Westerton. His father and 
mother were standing in the hall, where 
the lamp had just been lighted. They 
had come downstairs ready for dinner, 
and the sound of wheels had made them 
stop. 

"Go into the drawing-room. Don't 
stand in the draught," said Mr. Damarel 
to his wife. 

" Is there anything wrong ?" she asked. 

But Edgar, taking his mother's hand, 
and leading her away, said, 
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41 Everything is delightfully right." 

a Iamso glad to see you," she said. 

But his father was not so easily put off. 
He followed them quickly, and going up to 
his son, said, 

44 What is it?" 

"I want to get married," said Edgar. 
His face was full of pleasantness. 

" I should say it was a prosperous love- 
story," remarked Mr. Damarel. " Are we 
to guess, or will you tell us ?" 

"You could never guess," said Edgar. 

" Let us try. Alice ?" 

Edgar laughed aloud. 

"I can't bear it," said his mother. 
" Don't keep us waiting." 

" My father is right. Have you not 
been constantly saying that he is always 
right ? I never admired him so much be- 
fore ; and it is too late to say you don't 
like it, for she promised to go to India 

l2 
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with me, when I talked to her last 
night." 

" It almost reconciles me to your going," 
she answered. " I have always loved her. 
I will love her still more if she will make 
you stay at home." 

" Then we must be content with the 
smaller measure, for that is not to be 
altered." 

" Neither does she wish it altered," said 
Mr. Damarel. " I must say that your en- 
gagement is most satisfactory. It has my 
unqualified approbation. There is nothing 
to fear. . She is a woman whose character 
has been tried and proved ; and yet she is 
scarcely past girlhood. I had begun to 
hope about it. When she stayed with us 
I felt towards her as we might have felt 
towards a daughter, had we been so happy 
as to have had one. I am extremely glad 
to have the comfort of looking forward 
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to your marriage before you leave us." 

Mr. Damarel's whole manner was full of 
gratification. His wife felt all that he did, 
but her words were not so many. 

"They will be glad at the Hermit- 
age. You must tell them as soon as 
possible." 

" No," said Edgar, " I must have my 
-dinner next." So he went away to make 
himself ready for it. 

But when the evening came his father 
went alone to his mother ; he had gone to 
Mr. Grant. 

To Mr. Grant the news came as a per- 
fectly new and unlooked-for revelation. 

Once or twice it had crossed Mr. Grant's 
mind that his daughter might be a difficulty 
to him. She was too young, too beautiful, 
too well-dowered to live alone. Lady Graf- 
ton would not be a fit protectress for Alice, 
when the time of mourning should be past, 
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and when she might naturally desire to 
enter more into the world. 

He had begun to wonder over the 
future. 

Edgar's announcement not only answer- 
ed all questions, and allayed all fears, but 
it crowned them with glory. No man's 
heart was ever more glad than the heart 
of Mr. Grant when Edgar came as his 
future son-in-law, bringing his father's 
consent, and his mother's messages of 
affection. Edgar stayed late. Neither 
Mr. Grant nor his wife suggested to him 
that he should go, nor did they press him 
to stay. But the feeling in their hearts 
that they had a property in Edgar, that, 
through Alice, he belonged to them, was a 
new and delightful sensation, and they sat 
together enjoying it. It was midnight be- 
fore Edgar got back to the Manor-house. 
His father opened his dressing-room 
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door as his son passed by, and spoke to 
him. 

" No difficulty, I hope ?" 

" Difficulty !" repeated Edgar, as if he 
had no knowledge of the meaning of the 
word; then, having recovered his senses, 
he said, " I am very late — but I hardly 
knew how the time passed. Thank you. 
No, it is t all quite right. I really think," 
said Edgar, with unaffected diffidence — " I 
really think they were very glad." 

iC Good night," said Mr. Damarel. And 
then Edgar was alone. 

He sat down, and, late as it was, he 
wrote a note to Alice. He thought that 
lie had never written to her before — cer- 
tainly he never had written to her since he 
could be called a man. As he could not 
see her he would write to her now. It 
was a pleasure to do this thing for the first 
time — to write the words of love and faith 
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that filled his heart. So he wrote them. 
And then he paused over the address. 

He could not write her name. She was 
Alice. He had never called her anything 
else. He never would call her by any 

other name until he called her by his own. 

___ ' 

What should he do ? 

He wrote on the envelope — " For Alice." 
Then he penned a pretty little, note to 
Lady Grafton, thanking her for her many 
kindnesses, and saying that he intended to 
appear in her house the next day, which 
he had forgotten to say to Alice — and 
would she give to that lady the note which 
he enclosed ? r 

This being done, he took his rest, and 
very early in the morning the letter to 
Lady Grafton was despatched by the post. 

In the forenoon Edgar and his father 
had a conversation as to money and settle- 
ments. 
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"Don't think of me. We shall have 
enough." 

But Mr. Damarel had a wise head for 
business. 

"We must look forward. We can, as 
usual, go to Eustace. His solicitor will 
be yours. Will that do?" 

" Yes. But why can't I draw my allow- 
ance as usual, and have no more trouble 
about it ?" 

" Because I wish to entail my property 
on future heirs." 

Edgar said that his father must do as 
he pleased; that he asked for nothing; 
that great care must be taken to keep his 
father free to do anything he might like to 
do. 

" Don't tie your hands on our account," 
said Edgar. 

When the young man got back to town 
he went with all the speed he could com- 
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niand to Lady Grafton's. He asked, with 
ill-concealed eagerness, for Alice. 

"Oh! she is quite well. There have 
been no great events in the last forty- 
eight hours. Are you going to be here 
this evening?" 

Edgar said he was engaged till after 
nine o'clock. He should dine at bis club. 
Might he not see Alice ? 

She had driven out. So he was obliged 
to wait. 

When he got there again, about half- 
past nine, he thought she looked more 
beautiful than she had ever looked before. 
But James Grant was there. And it was 
vexatious to see how gladly they welcomed 
him. And he talked of nothing but his 
own marriage, and he had not yet heard 
a word of what Alice was going to do. 

Edgar felt that it was worrying. He 
thought James Grant too young to marry. 
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He had no patience with him for talking 
in so unconstrained a way. And would 
Alice never be tired of listening to him ? 

He could not get a moment of Alice's 
company alone. He almost thought that 
she was behaving ill to him. What could 
he do? 

James was in the midst of a long story 
in praise of Constance. He was full of 
animation, and rapid in speech. Lady 
Grafton looked at Alice. 

" Now, James, come to my room. I 
have some business to get through with 

you." 

" Have you ? What is it ?" 

James stood up and stopped speaking. 

u Come with me." 

Then he left the room with Lady Graf- 
ton, and Edgar cried out in an undertone, 
" Oh ! my darling !" with all his heart on 
his lips. 
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"You looked quite tired," said Alice; 
alio \nu?4 sitting now on a couch by his ' 

siJo, and she was looking at him with 
•.uUuiratiou and tenderness. 

" Of course I was tired. What right 
I ww anyone to think that his love-story and 
us intended wife can be of any interest to 
/Cv ' Tlioro is but one wedding in the 
future, and that is mine ; there is but one 
woman in the world, and that is you." 

" Oh, Edgar f and she hid her laughing, 
Mushing face upon his shoulder. 

*' U it not true? The history of this 
tonvatviul globe is nothing, or, rather, it 
ooutaiua the hUtory of my love for you, 
ami nothing olse worth mentioning. India 
V\ Uta for the purpose of giving a home to 
the early years of our wedded life ; ships 
and the sea, railways and their carriages, 
ttU men and animals, all conveyances fit 
fw your use, exist for that use solely, and 
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in order that wfc may get away, be happy, 
and alone. That is ' how everything ap- 
pears to me. Other people may have other 
views, but they are not going to be mar- 
ried ; and if they were, it would not make 
them much more clear-sighted, perhaps, 
as it is only 7 who can marry you" 

"And is this all that you came here to 
say?" asked Alice, pretending to look 
wise. 

But Edgar for some time declared it to 
be a fact that he had nothing more to say, 
and that he could say the same thing over 
again in other words as often as she liked 
to hear it — probably language had been 
made for that purpose. 

" Do you remember that I have a father 

and mother, and that " Alice was 

perpetually interrupted, and she could not 
help laughing — sweet, low, silvery laughs, 
which made her shy eyes very bright — 
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bright as they had never been since her 
sunny childhood, Edgar thought. 

" Oh ! but you were speaking, and I 
stopped you. I beg your pardon — forgive 
me. You said you had a father and mo- 
ther; you were going, of course, to say 
that so had I. Well, your father is every- 
thing that he ought to be ; and as to your 
mother, I kissed her." 

" Oh !" Alice exclaimed, and they got 
no further than that fact for some time. 
But after a while Edgar made it all plain 
that everyone was happy and consenting, 
and even applauding, and that they stood 
pledged to an admiring world to get mar- 
ried as soon as possible. 

" So I said this day month, and I said 
it yesterday to my father, and he took out 
his pocket-book and wrote it down." 

14 Well, I never heard of such a thing !" 
cries Alice, in amazement. 
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" No, nor did I ever before," says Ed- 
gar, gravely ; at which juncture Lady 
Grafton came back, bringing James Grant. 

"I am so very glad," said James, walk- 
ing up to his sister and taking her hand ; 
" only I am sorry you are going away. 
Even you must dislike that, Alice." 

"No, I do not. I like getting away, 
and leaving you all to your happiness. I 
shall really like to enjoy mine by ourselves. 
And there will be the coming back — I 
shall like that when the time comes. But 
now there is not anything to regret." 

Even Edgar was satisfied when he heard 
Alice say this. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



PEEPAEATION. 



II IRS. GRANT, after Edgar had left 
■*■*■*• them, received the note which Alice 
had written and sent by post. 

Her daughter had told her to write or 
to come, and her husband said, 

" You will go, of course. When James 
comes back, you can go to town for a day 
without anxiety. I should wish you to 

go." 

So the day after the return of James, 

who, however, had only a few days to spend 

with them, Mrs. Grant got to London, and 

made her appearance in Lady Grafton's 
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house. She had a long interview with 
Alice alone, and then she saw her mother- 
in-law. 

" Tt is a good thing," said Lady Grafton. 

" Good ! It is so good that I can 
scarcely believe it. It is the best thing in 
the world. Even her going away is good. 
I don't see what could have become of her 
here. Her father had talked to me about 
it. Your house could not have been her 
home for ever. And she is so young. Men 
were sure to have come after her," said 
Mrs. Grant, in a voice of despair. 

" I am not such a dragon as might scare 
them away, I fear," laughed Lady Grafton. 
" But disagreeable things might have hap- 
pened. For herself, too, there would have 
been no contentment. But I always ex- 
pected Edgar to declare himself." 

"And now we have to think of the 
wedding." 

VOL. II. M 
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" Just a little," said Lady Grafton, with 
a smile. " Widows are easily disposed of. 
No presents, no veil, no wreath of orange- 
blossom, no bridesmaids, and no cake. 
There remains so little after that. I sup- 
pose there must be a ring." 

" They'll have their own way, we may be 
sure of that. Young as she is, Alice is 
somebody now — and a widow. Dear ! how 
wonderful it all seems I" Then, after a 
moment given to tearful retrospection, 
Mrs. Grant wiped her eyes, and said, very 
cheerfully, that she had never in her life 
seen a more beautiful woman. " There is a 
look on her face which it never wore be- 
fore. A good, glad, trusting, hopeful look. 
It just gives the finishing touch to her 
uncommon style of beauty." 

Mrs. Grant spent two whole days in 
London. 

" We have only about three weeks more 
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before we are married," said Edgar to her, 
exultingly. " We are going to have our 
banns called next Sunday. In three weeks 
after the wedding-day we may have to 
make our start. We think of going down 
to Marseilles. It is a great comfort to my 
mother to send me off under a wife's care. 
Of course" she has told you that. I hope I 
shall find my wife up to her duties." 

" Edgar, you are developing a saucy 
spirit. If you don't take care of Alice, we 
will never forgive you." 

Then Edgar, with great earnestness, 
made promises to Mrs. Grant, and got 
forgiven for his little audacities. 

" But you are not to expect sense of 
me," he said. " I am too happy." 

Events occurred pretty much as Edgar 
had arranged. Everybody worked well, 
and wonderfully kept their promises. The 
day approached. Alice said she would not 

m2 
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see Edgar on the eye of the wedding-day, 
till he came, as was often the case, for half 
an hour, to say good night. 

She had many last things to do. 

She had just returned from the Hermit- 
age where she had taken leave of her 
father, and she had come up again to 
London under Mr. Damarel's care. 

Mrs. Damarel did not feel strong enough 
to bear the excitement which she felt that 
her son's marriage would be to her. In 
ten days he was to bring his wife to the 
Manor-house. She would take care of her- 
self, and keep well to receive them. 

Alice, on this day before the wedding 
morning, had done all that she had to do, 
and she sat by her fireside with a holy book 
in her hand, in which, following her daily 
custom, she had been reading. 

Lady Grafton came in. 

" Alice, do you remember Mrs. Norgood?" 



i 
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€i l? No. I never saw her." 

" Ah ! true ; I forgot. It was after 
Anne's wedding that she came to the 
Manor-house, while we were all there, and 
Gerald Clay and his wife." 

" Yes, I heard of it. James told me one 
day when we went together to the Mill 
Cottage." 

"Well, it is the oddest thing. But she 
is here. She had to come to town on some 
matter of business, and she intended call- 
ing on me, for I had asked her to do so 
when she came to London. But she has 
asked to see you. She says she has heard 
of you, and that she would like to see you. 
Still — she is a very civil woman — she told 
me to say that you were not to feel obliged 
to grant her this little favour. It was 
asked simply as a personal gratification. 
Mr. Damarel was very sympathetic and 
kind in Wales, and she knows Edgar. You 
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are both going out of the country, and she 
would like to see you. That is alL Now 
will you come down T 

Alice was interested, and said she would 
see Mrs, Norgood, certainly. On which 

4 

Lady Grafton took her with her to the room 
below. 

When the door was opened the sight of 
the stiff, gaunt woman, in black from head 
to foot, almost startled Alice. But she 
walked straight up to Mrs. Norgood, and 
held out her hand, 

Mrs. Norgood fixed her eyes on Alice's 
face, as one who would get every feature 
and look by heart. 

" You are kind," she said, in her deep, 
peculiar voice. "I seldom indulge in 
wishes, but I had a strong desire to see 
you, and I am grateful to you for coining. 
I thought that I would make you a present 
— see/ 1 and she drew an emerald ring of 
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great beauty from her finger, " I brought 
this for you. I do not call it a wedding 
present. It is not that, though it is a 
present to Mrs. Edgar Damarel. I chose 
this emerald because its colour and its 
beauty are the greatest conceivable con- 
trasts to my life and myself. With me the 
tree of life will never be green any more— 
and its beauty is withered. I wish you 
more happiness than you have ever known 
yet. And if ever trouble comes, let this 
stone tell you to keep your hope bright, 
and your faith green and unwithered. 
And never trust to yourself. Our worst 
enemy is always self." 

"But why should trouble come?" said 
Alice, with her soft eyes raised to Mrs. 
Norgood's stern, sad face. " We are not 
always in trouble. Life has happy years, 
and my happiness is to come." 

The hard face changed ; a smile came 
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to Mrs. Norgood's eyes, and there was 
music in her voice when she spoke again. 

"Very well; you are right to hope. 
Have I not told you never to let your 
hope grow dim ? You are worthy of my 
little gift." 

Alice put the ring on her finger, and 
said, 

" I shall value it always. I hope we 
may meet again, and that I may show you 
my beautiful ring, still worn for your 
sake." 

When Mrs. Norgood was gone, Alice 
spoke of this visit of hers as a strange 
thing. 

" It is not really extraordinary that one 
to whom Edgar's father had shown kind- 
ness should take such an opportunity as 
this to express her remembrance of it. 
But Mrs. Norgood is a wonderful woman, 
and all she does is wonderful. Her pres- 
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ence tries me. I feel as if I were losing 
strength all the while I am with her, and 
as if what I lost she gained." 

This statement, Alice said, embodied a 
fact more wonderful than anything she 
had as yet heard of the guest just gone. 

€t But she had no wish to take strength 
out of me," said Alice. " On the contrary, 
she spoke as one who would send me away 
forewarned and forearmed. I suppose 
everyone who has suffered much expects 
others to suffer too." 

" But that is mere nervousness. We 
know nothing of other people's sufferings. 
They often are bearing things almost with 
satisfaction when we think they are break- 
ing their hearts ; and with some people 
great suffering has the effect of stunning 
them. They scarcely know anything until 
after, in time, they become aware of the 
dull, fixed pain of loss." 
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"Mrs. Norgood has waked up many 
thoughts that have been like things 
asleep," said Alice, after a pause, and a 
few minutes of silence. " We don't always 
suffer in exact proportion to the magni- 
tude of our affliction. The greatest griefs 
that ever come to us we can't help, and 
what we can't help we don't worry about. 
We submit, and in submission there is 
ease." 

" Quite true," said Lady Grafton, a little 
hastily, and as if she wished to get rid of 
these thoughts. " Mrs. Norgood, looking 
down into the rather dark depths of her 
own experience, wished to give your heart 
a lesson. But all your wisdom united 
may be summed up in the few words of an 
old saying — ' Evils that will not break a 
Christian's sleep will break a worldling's 
heart.' Don't ever be a worldling, Alice ; 
I think you will probably get to a high 
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place. Edgar is climbing the ladder, and 
you will help him up to giddy heights, and 
give him steadiness, and do him credit 
when he gets there. I see no storms — I 
prophesy no evil; no people ever began 
life with fairer prospects. I may not be 
here to see your success, but whether I 
live or die, remember what I say — never 
be a worldling. Whatever you are called 
to be by God, be that above all things ; 
let the rest take its chance. 1 suppose I 
shall never preach to you any more. I 
hear Edgar. I will leave you for half an 
hour. I wish your mother could have got 
here earlier. She cannot arrive till ten 
o'clock:' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



LAST THINGS. 

T ADY GRAFTON sat silently. 

-*-^ Alice was by her side, but she also 

was silent. 

" Had you not better see after last 
things before your mother comes ? There 
are always last things. I will stay here. 
I want you not to lose your rest to-night, 
as you have to be so early to-morrow. 
After your mother comes, you will have 
to be for a little time with her. She will 
want you all to herself." 

"Yes. I will go and see that every- 
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thing is done, though I believe that I 
looked to all that before dinner." 

So Alice left 'the room, walking slowly. 
It was not her nature to hurry over any- 
thing, though she was active, and could 
be quick. But now she lingered. There 
was something like a separate " good-bye" 
in every footfall. She might never see 
the house again. Her grandmother was 
sixty-five ; young as she looked, and young 
as was her heart, and rapid and clear her 
judgment, no one who loved her could 
look forward into the years of a long sepa- 
ration without fear, and there were mo- 
ments when Alice's heart felt sad, and her 
warm life-blood chilled in its courses, be- 
cause she might never see again this friend 
whom she loved. 

They were not likely to come back for 
five years. 

Lady Grafton sat alone, and was very 
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sorry to part from the woman* who had 
made herself like a daughter in her house. 
But she knew that there was nothing to 
regret — that the life offered to Alice was 
full of promise — that the man who had 
chosen her was just the person to make 
her happy. It was an excellent match. 
It was giving pleasure to everybody. Lady 
Grafton had no wish to alter anything, 
only she stuck to her rights ; she had a 
right to some selfish sorrow, and she was 
nursing her grief, and waiting for Mrs. 
Grant. 

The wheels were heard, the bell rang, 
the knocker thundered, and Mrs. Grant 
was conducted upstairs. 

They met with much affection, and 
Lady Grafton peremptorily refused to her 
daughter-in-law the luxury she had been 
enjoying herself. 

"Pray don't look miserable. Go to 
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Alice. There is supper, or tea, or some- 
thing in my dressing-room ; go and eat 
something, and then get to bed. I am 
going to bed myself immediately. We 
have to be at the church at half-past 
eight. Fancy that on a November morn- 
ing ! So don't keep up Alice ; I want her 
to look beautiful, which no one ever did 
after a sleepless night." 

In this way Mrs. Grant was got rid of. 
She soon found herself in Alice's room, 
and in her arms. 

" What have you done about your lug- 
gage ?" 

" Everything went off to the station 
this morning. Just enough for immediate 
wants were sent to Mr. Damarel's. We 
breakfast there. I am so glad that Mrs. 
Damarel is not coming. If I had seen 
her, I should have cried, and I don't in- 
tend to shed one tear, or make the small- 
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est wry face. It is all blessing, every bit 
of it, and I am going to be thankful for 
ever." 

" Where is your gown ?" 

" It is hanging up in that wardrobe." 

Mrs. Grant got up to look at it. 

"Well," she said, "of course you are 
right. And Edgar approves ?" 

" He settled it all with me in the most 
reasonable way. I said what I thought 
best, and he was delighted." 

On Mrs. Grant's arm, extended towards 
the light, was a cinnamon brown cashmere 
dress, embroidered in silk of two different 
shades of the same colour in the most 
exquisite manner. 

" It is quite beautiful — beautiful of its 
kind," she said. 

" And there is the bonnet," said Alice. 

It was a small brown velvet bonnet, 
wreathed with a pale blue and brown 
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feather, with fine white lace about it, and 
there was an arrangement of lace and pale 
blue silk for her neck. 

" And you will go away in this ?" 

"Not in the bonnet. I have a hat at 
Mr. Damarel's, and shall go off in that. 
It is a comfortable article, and will shade 
my face when I get down to the sun ; and 
the fur jacket is there too. I shall wear 
the Indian shawl which Lady Grafton has 
given to me — you know it ?" 

That night it seemed very hard for the 
mother and child to part. More than 
once they said good night, and yet Alice 
could not let her mother go, neither could 
Mrs. Grant tear herself away. 
. It had been settled for Edgar to take 
his wife away from his father's house, 
where they were to go from the church. 
They would get to Dover and on to Calais 
as fast as they could. They would then 
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go by easy journeys to Marseilles, and 
there they would stay for a week or more 
before pursuing their route to India. 

Last hours having eome to Mrs. Grant 
and Alice, they wanted to make the most 
of them. Half-a-dozen times they said 
good night, and yet they eould not part. 

" I think you have done wisely in all 
you have done, my dear child. Your 
father sent messages, but I cannot give 
them. They can be summed up in a small 
space. We die as fast as we live. May 
you live according to God's law, and die 
according to your heart's desire ! But ob, 
my child, I trust we may live to meet 
again !" Then, after a pause, she sobbed 
dforth the words she had been told to say. 
"You will never see your father again, 
Alice. Nothing less than a miracle could 
keep him alive for five years." 

"Then I will ask for a miracle," said 
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Alice. a If that was his message to me, 
give him my answer." 

No other subject could follow this one. 
They parted now without another word. 
It was past midnight, and there were not 
left many hours for rest. 

At the proper time in the morning, 
Alice, Lady Grafton, and Mrs. Grant went 
to a church near Mr. Damarel's house, in 
which the marriage was to be solemnized. 

There they found James Eustace, Mr. 
Damarel, and Edgar. There was no ex- 
citement, no gaping crowd, no eager 
lookers-on. Within the church there were 
literally only one or two people, whose 
business brought them there. The morn- 
ing light was dull, the gas blazed ; there 
was a thick red carpet spread in front of 
the altar, and Mr. Damarel, giving Alice 
his arm, led her up to it. Edgar came 
after them with Mrs. Grant, and James 

n2 
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Eustace and Lady Grafton followed . 
James Eustace, speaking of it afterwards 
to Maud and Lady Millicent, described the 
scene and the place as pretty, private, and 
comfortable. 

The marriage service began, and with 
voices that never trembled the vows were 
made. 

Alice gave the hand on which she wore 
the ring that Mr. Courland had placed on 
her finger, and for a moment Edgar looked 
at it as if he did not know what to do. 
Then, with a firm grasp, he placed his ring 
also there. It was a thick ring — much 
thicker than the one she already wore. A 
thought crossed her mind, that it would 
last for life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AWAY, AWAY ! 

i 

mHBEE was, a, soon a. the marriage 

- 1 - was over, a distinct feeling of hurry 
in everyone's mind. 

They got to Mr. Damarel's house, and 
there they found a few guests, old friends, 
who happened to be in town, among them 
Gerald Clay. It was all very pleasant, 
but Mr. Damarel was parting with his 
son, and it was an effort to him to be as 
calm and self-possessed as the occasion 
demanded. 

Alice looked beautiful. That was the 
great fact concerning which there was no 
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difference of opinion. Everything about 
her was perfect. Her dress became her 
wonderfully. The difference between her 
and all other newly-married women that 
the assembled company had ever seen was 
something to remark upon and to talk 
about — it was an added beauty to this 
already beautiful woman, who had done 
with orange blossoms and virgin- white and 
bridal veils. 

Mr. Damarel declared in his heart that 
the presence of Gerald Clay was an actual 
mercy. What could he have done without 
him? He would take him back to the 
Manor-house to talk to his wife. She 
would want some little excitement to get 
her over the parting with Edgar. To be 
sure, what had come to him was most 
gratifying, and all they could have wished, 
he was marked as a rising public man, 
and his marriage was the crowning piece 
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of good luck ; but yet he did not want to 
face Mrs. Damarel alone, and say to her, 
"He is gone !" He would take Gerald 
Clay back. 

While Mr. Damarel was entertaining 
himself with these thoughts, Alice came to 
him. 

She had put on her fur jacket, and 
changed her bonnet for her hat. The car* 
riage was at the door ; she was ready to 
go. Neither of them spoke. One silent 
embrace, and he led her to the door, with 
his eyes full of tears. Edgar wrung his 
father's hand, there was a little bustle of 
some sort, then the carriage door was 
closed, and they were gone. 

Mr. Damarel went away alone into his 
own sitting-room, and shut the door. 

It then seemed to each one of those 
who were there left behind that all the 
last acts of this piece of the drama of life 
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had been got through very quickly. They 
were gone — gone — for how long? For 
years ? — for ever ? There stood their va- 
cant chairs. Lady Grafton stared at them, 
and wiped her eyes. There stood Gerald 
Clay. Where was James Eustace ? Oh ! 
he had gone with them, had he ? And 
Mrs. Grant ? — poor soul ! she would come 
back soon, no doubt; for a few minutes 
she would best like to be alone. 

But Mrs. Grant was not indulging her- 
self in the luxury of grief, as Lady Graf- 
ton imagined. She had, for the first time 
in her life, acted on an impulse. She had 
seized her out-door habiliments, and rushed 
into the street. A cab, passing slowly, 
brought to her that which she wanted — 
the means of following her child to the 
railway station, and, unseen and unsus- 
pected, gazing at her once more. When 
this mother, through lonely years, should 
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think of her daughter, she would comfort 
herself with the thought of this sad luxury 
so snatched from time. 

Within the hour she walked into Mr, 
Damarel's house, and into the room where 
Lady Grafton was waiting for her. 

" I could not help it," she said, like a 
pleading, naughty child. " It was very 
selfish — but, oh ! so sweet ! I shall do 
well now, after this little bit of my own 
way." 

Lady Grafton had no idea what Mrs. 
Grant was talking about. But she ex- 
plained herself as she went on. 

" It came over me as a necessity. I felt 
that I must see her again ; though I had 
only that moment lost sight of her, I felt 
that I must — I must do it." 

" What did you do?" asked Lady Graf- 
ton, in her gentlest way, for it moved her 
heart to see the genuine emotion which 
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was shown by her daughter-in-law in every 
tone and gesture. 

" I went after them in a cab. I never 
intended to speak to her, only to see her face 
once more. So I ordered the man to wait, 
and I saw her. I stood by the waiting- 
room door, and I saw her by her husband's 
side, so gentle and lovely, so happy, too, 
she looked, but with that peace and quiet- 
ness upon her which was always, in my 
eyes, her best beauty. She looked so tall 
and so graceful. I shall never forget her 
tender, subdued smile once, when she 
turned to her husband. I drank it all in* 
I was there to do so, and I did it. I never 
took my eyes off them for a moment. They 
were standing on the platform. Eustace 
went up to them ; they were very urgent 
with him about something. Then they 
had to get into their carriage, and the 
door was shut. But she looked out again, 
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and I saw her," said Mrs. Grant, with such 
eagerness in her sadness that the tears 
rushed to Lady Grafton's eyes. "I saw 
her. Then they began to move on. She 
waved her hand to James Eustace. There 
was the usual noise, shouting and clapping 
of doors, and the steam — and then away- 
I stood still. They were out of sight. I 
got back to the waiting cab, and I came 
here. It was silly and weak — call it what 
you like. But I could not help it," said 
Mrs. Grant. "I shall never forget her 
now. I shall always see her, with her 
tall y graceful figure and her pretty 
drooping head. Yes, my child, I have a 
picture of you now that will never fade. 
Heaven bless my Alice, and keep her 
good! We can never be as- we have 
been, but that shall be my prayer to the 
end." 

Mrs. Grant had not expected as much 
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tenderness from Lady Grafton as, at this 
time, she got. 

They went away together, after a short 
interview with Mr. Damarel. He and 
Gerald Clay would be going away in a 
short time. Mrs. Grant went by an early 
train the next morning. Alice had left 
things behind, and her mother had receiv- 
ed instructions about them. There were 
things to be given away, and more to be 
packed up. But there was time for a long 
night's rest, and both of the ladies were 
glad of it. 

When Mrs. Grant got back she found 
her husband and their son James alone 
together. She told the story of all that 
bad happened easily and exactly. But she 
never spoke of the uncontrolled impulse 
that had made her follow Alice to see her 
once more; that remained a secret between 
.herself and Lady Grafton. 
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Alice was not missed at the Hermitage. 
She had been but little there, and all hearts 
were now turning to Constance, and James 
Grant's approaching marriage was the great 
present interest there. 

Only in the mother's heart there was a 
vacant place, a place filled by the yearning 
love of the child who had found another 
home in a far-off world. 

Perhaps Edgar was most missed in the 
daily round of life. Though his absences 
from the Manor-house had been of late 
years long and many, when he had been 
there he had made himself most welcome 
at the Hermitage ; and even when away, 
Mr. Grant had followed him in his public 
life day by day, and got great pleasure out 
of it. Now he was gone — he had escaped 
beyond reach and sight, and he had taken 
Alice with him. Mr. Grant leaned back 
in his easy-chair and sighed. Such wa& 
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life to the young, and strong, and brave- 
hearted ; his life was to endure, and to 
wait. 

At the Manor-house Gerald Clay made 
life agreeable, and Mrs, Damarel was ex- 
tremely glad to see him ; she kept him as 
long as she could. She heard over and 
over again, with an untiring appetite, 
everything that anybody could say to her 
about Edgar and his wife. She was greedy 
of Mrs. Grant's company, and even grew 
to love her more than before. But life 
pressed on them, with its events, its pleas- 
ures, and its cares, and after having re- 
ceived for the third or fourth time letters 
from their children, they settled down to 
their daily lives, and were very glad that 
Mr. Damarel was returned to Parliament 
for Westerton in his son's place, because 
it would oblige him to go into the world, 
prevent them getting rusty at the Manor- 
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house, and give him something to do. 

But really it was Lady Grafton who most 
suffered from the consequences of what 
had been done. 

She had welcomed Alice in her grief, 
and grown excessively fond of her. She 
had had to give her up suddenly, and she 
felt it very deeply. There was a little 
disappointment, too, because Alice had 
shown that she was ready for a different 
life, and willing to leave her. 

Lady Grafton was lonely and sad. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



LYNLIPFY. 



¥TTHBN Captain Clay got home to his 
* * pretty house among the Welsh 
hills, he found himself surrounded by an 
audience highly interested in all that had 
occurred, and willing to hear whatever he 
would tell. 

Pauline had met him at Lingbye, where 
a coach had brought him, and she had had 
him all to herself the first evening. They 
were to go to Lynliffy the next day, and 
spend the night there. David Tapprel 
wanted to know of everything that concerned 
his friend Mr. Damarel, and that friend's 
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wife, whom he admired with a devotion so 
great and so respectful that his pronuncia- 
tion of her name was always attended by- 
some little ceremonious movement either 
of hand or head, which made it evident 
to all who were present that this lady 
was a woman who had a place quite of her 
own in his estimation. 

Lynliffy was in great beauty. The cata- 
ract was sparkling away, and making its 
little foaming falls to its own music to 
please both eye and ear. The leaves of 
the great trees were every colour, from 
palest gold to russet brown and darkest 
green ; the elms towered high, with scarce- 
ly the loss of a leaf from their gorgeously- 
coloured boughs ; the underwood of maple 
glowed red as a ruby, and the broad bright 
leaves of laurel shone cold in emerald 
green. The ilexes made dense masses of 
dark background; great rhododendrons 
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were full of buds, the promises of winter 
brightness, and the berries of the holly 
were already red. 

Mrs. Clay's admiration of this place was 
boundless. It afforded the greatest im- 
aginable contrast to her own home, where 
nature had done but little more than give 
to man the finest soil for his culture. All 
round the cottage there were shrubs and 
flowers, and the marks and effects of the 
most perfect cultivation. 

Captain Clay was a great gardener. He 
had made a pursuit of it ; he went to the 
work with science, and laboured with his 
own hands, though not without other 
hands of both women and men to help him. 
He imported, acclimatized, and cultivated. 
His name was known in the horticultural 
world as a most successful producer of 
fruits and flowers, and Pauline gloried in 
his success, and took her part in the occu- 
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pation that had become the business of her 
husband's life. 

But when she got to Lynlifly her spirit 
rejoiced, and her heart congratulated her 
friend who was the mistress there. 

The old house was so beautiful, and its 
master so belonged to it. Mrs. Tapprel 
was just what David wished her to be — 
like his own right hand for value and use- 
fulness, and the ornament of his life. At 
this time, after Alice's marriage, Mrs. 
Tapprel was forty-four years of age, and a 
woman who, without strictly beautiful fea- 
tures, had a way of looking beautiful which 
suited her husband's taste exactly. She 
was a well-grown woman, and well-formed. 
She had a countenance which charmed at 
first sight, a fine forehead, and large, beau- 
tiful eyes, full of a soft winning sweetness. 
Her dress was always studiously plain and 
beautifully neat ; and her magnificent hair, 
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which was in colour of a golden brown, 
was always exquisitely arranged, and sur- 
mounted by the most coquettish of little 
caps. 

She was the most beautiful thing in the 
house, and to her additional glory it has to 
be recorded that the people around her, 
full of farm interests and household duties, 
said of her that she was "not above work. 
No, neither she nor the maister; and it 
was a pleasure to labour for those who 
could do a hand's turn, and had a quick 
eye to tell right from wrong, and set such 
a grand example." 

All this Pauline loved to see, because 
she had helped to bring such a state of 

« 

things about by her own bold speech to 
David Tapprel, when he wanted a wife, 
and because she loved her friend who had 
married him. 

But this was not all. Pauline delighted 
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in the place. Nature had had it all to her- 
self for a considerable period, and she had 
shown her gratitude for not having been 
disturbed by doing wonders there. No 
labour of man, unless he could have lived 
in health and strength, with enduring 
patience and far-seeing knowledge, for two 
hundred years, could have made a Lynliffy. 
But nature had done bountifully, and Paul- 
ine loved to wander among the gigantic 
shrubs, and make her seat among the rocks. 
The verdure at Lynliffy was of an unap- 
proachable green, and with this at her 
feet, Pauline would listen to the song of 
birds whose homes were never disturbed, 
and watch the wood-doves in their heavy 
flight, tame among the trees. 

At Lynliffy Pauline Clay was always 
allowed to do exactly as she pleased. Her 
greatest pleasure was in Rachel, the only 
schild of these excellent Tapprels. Rachel 
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was ten years old at this time, and a re- 
markable child for her age. Two children, 
both boys, born before Rachel, had died in 
the same week of a fever caught when 
they had been taken by their parents to 
the sea-side to recover from the effects of 
some childish illness. 

Earlier than the period of this grief, 
Pauline had lost her only child, a girl of 
three years old. 

Since Rachel's birth, Mrs. Tapprel had 
never slept a night away from home. Mr. 
Tapprel had made not unfrequent absences 
on affairs of business. He was a man 
who liked better to arrange affairs face to 
face than through intermediate persons or 
by correspondence. But this man's best 
pleasures were always at home. He had 
ceased to regret the loss of his sons. All 
his love now was with his wife and little 
Rachel. 
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" The estate came by a woman, and it 
must go by a woman," he said sometimes, 
for it had come to him from his grand- 
mother's family. *' We must give the girl 
a right bringing up, and let her bless some 
man, as her mother has blessed me." In 
this way he would speak to Gerald Clay, 
whom he loved, and to Pauline, whom he 
venerated. 

It would be hard for words to describe 
the deep sense of trust that David Tapprel 
had in his wife's friend. Out of such feel- 
ings had grown a custom that, when either 
family had anything of interest to speak 
of, they should meet at Lynliffy." It was 
a house suggestive of family meetings and 
friendly gossip. There was welcome 
about the old walls, and peace and plenty 
within them, and no honester men ever 
met by the bright fire's side than Gerald 
Clay and David Tapprel. 
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A3 to the women, they would, as soon 
as civility allowed — for Mrs. Tapprel was 
a punctilious matron — get away to the 
comfortably panelled room upstairs, where 
the housekeeping cupboards were on each 
side the chimney breast, and the great oak 
linen chests stood at the bottom of the 
room. Bare old framed prints were on 
the polished panels ; an old portrait of an 
ancestor two hundred years . back hung 
over the chimney's shelf, and a looking- 
glass framed in marble- work was between 
the windows. 

In this room was a cottage pianoforte, 
and a harp in its green cloth cover — for 
Mrs. Tapprel had been an accomplished 
musician — and a book-case contained all 
that was necessary for Rachel's instruc- 
tion. 

Mrs. Tapprel had her work-box, which, 
when closed, formed a book-rest, her writ- 
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ing-table, full of drawers for her account- 
books and diary, and just outside the door, 
on the landing, there was a cupboard of 
old oak, carved and gilt, and this held 
Rachel's childish possessions. 

Into this room, with its crimson silk 
damask window-hangings brightening up 
the room, and making a rose-coloured twi- 
light by the help of the blazing fire, Mrs. 
Tapprel, as was the custom, led her friend 
to give her the cordial embrace of their 
private greeting. They were always so 
glad to meet. It was so great a pleasure 
for each to see the other's happiness, and, 
like two girls, they would sit together and 
talk over their lives, and give thanks for 
their husbands. 

But on this visit, before anything else, 
Rachel had to take Mrs. Clay to see her 
chickens, and some other out-door darlings, 
and they set off alone to the poultry-yard, 
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and then down the crag path to watch the 
goats. The kids would stand, to Rachel's 
delight, on the highest piece of granite 
they could find, and poise themselves on 
the topmost part, with their four little feet 
close together — a feat which always filled 
the child's heart with exulting joy. 

She was a beautiful child, and not like 
other pretty children, for she had no self- 
consciousness, and no idea of shyness had 
ever crossed her mind. She was exceed- 
ingly well-behaved, with such a reverence 
for grown-up people as is not now very 
often met with in the child- world, but then 
both father and mother were quite person- 
ages to inspire respect, and the intelligent 
child could not have lived without dis- 
covering that everybody looked up to 
them. 

It was always a whole holiday time to 
Rachel when Mr. and Mrs. Clay came, and 
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yet there was a distinct sensation in that 
little mind that, when they were there, she 
was always learning. 

Rachel had hair which was nearly black, 
a fine pair of dark eyes, full of fun, and a 
smiling mouth. Her hair was turned back, 
and fell down her neck, where it was 
loosely tied with ribbon. The child's skin 
was dark and clear, and she looked the 
perfection of health and strength. She 
was almost as active as one of her own 
goats, with all the unstudied gracefulness 
of a happy child. 

Pauline loved Rachel. When she got 
away with her alone she would talk to her 
of things that would have been beyond the 
comprehension of ordinary children. But 
Rachel understood her, and reverenced her 
as her father did. Pauline's law of right 
was the child's law too. The sturdy, 
honest-hearted child would have died rather 
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than do or say knowingly an evil thing. 
And yet this had not come through any 
special teaching, but because there was a 
simple law of uprightness always before 
her, and because something in Pauline's 
treatment had brought out in this child's 
heart the love of right, and made the law 
by which others lived the object of her 
unwavering obedience. 

The child was happy in both friends and 
parents ; but very early in life the friend's 
influence had been strongly felt by the 
child, and the parents knew it. The mother 
could have kept the child straight, so that 
she should do according to the law ; but 
it was Pauline's almost mysterious way 
with Bach el that had made the child love 
the law of right ; so as to be, in her inno- 
cence, like one whose heart was above 
temptation. 

When the evening came, to this little 
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audience, including the child of ten years 
old, Gerald Clay told the story of his visit 
to London, and of his being, by Mr. 
Damarel's desire, at his house when the 
wedding party came back from the church 
to breakfast. 

They spoke of all that had happened — 
of Alice's first marriage, of her widowhood, 
of their old friendship for her father and 
mother. They spoke, too, of Edgar, and 

4 

of his public and private career, of his 
going to India, and of all that might be 
expected of him ; and the girl listened with 
eager ears. 

It was like her introduction to the lives 
of those around her before her parents 
were married. Such occasional glimpses 
into this past as Rachel had already had, 
she had greatly enjoyed. But this was 
quite a feast of imagination to her. She 
heard Alice's beauty spoken of, and she 
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loved her for the charm of her character* 
She listened eagerly to all that was said of 
Edgar, who was a hero in her eyes. She 
knew a little of the old life at Plough- 
lands; now she heard much more. She 
stored up all she heard in her heart, and 
she never forgot it. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



GOOD WISHES. 



T\ AVID TAPPREL said that he should 
-*-^ have liked to have seen his old 
friend's son before he had gone to the 
East Indies. He had never seen him 
since he was a little boy. And as to 
Alice, he doubted if he had ever seen her, 
his other old friend's child. It seemed 
quite a pretty thing for Edgar Damarel to 
marry Alice Grant. They called her Alice 
Grant, and spoke of her as if she had 
never been married before. Then they 
talked of Sir Frederick Mortimer and his 
wife, and of his three children. They said 
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that these children, two boys and a girl, 
would be coming to England soon, for 
their parents would be coming back, it 
was said, and it would be a great day at 
the Manor-house when Anne returned, 
who had been brought up as a daughter 
there. 

Pauline recalled her memories of Anne's 
wedding, and they all were glad over the 
news that Captain Clay had heard in 
London that James Eustace had taken a 
house, and that he and Maud were to be 
married very early in the coming year. 

" But not before James Grant marries," 
said Captain Clay. " That is a very good 
match. She is the brightest, nicest girl 
imaginable. Mr. Damarel calls her the 
girl with an honest face, and Mrs. Tapprel 
— how you would like her singing ! It 
has no fault, but I think I heard some one 
say she sang too well." 
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Little Rachel drank it all in, and made 
every fact her own. 

These people and their weddings were 
like a story-book to the child ; the living 
people in the tales that had been told her 
— tales of the Ploughlands and the Manor- 
house, of the spreading lawn-land, and the 
bowling-green and gardens, the gable- 
ended, many-windowed Hermitage, and 
the mansion, with its stone-edged terrace, 
where the Damarels lived. 

The story of the past, which the child 
had gathered up from time to time and put 
together, grew alive with people who 
moved about, and loved, and married, and 
went away out of sight and knowledge to 
the mysterious world beyond the seas. 

Rachel asked no questions. What 
things were not understood by her remain- 
ed in their incomprehensible mistiness. No 
fairy-tale was ever more delightful to this 
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child than the story of real life which she 
heard discussed and remarked upon, and 
to which she was allowed to listen. In the 
midst of it all, in the bright pale glory of 
a great full moon, Mrs. Norgood walked 
in. 

"Forgive my coming without a word 
sent to ask leave of you," she said. " But 
I heard accidentally that Captain Clay had 
come back, and that he was here, and that 
they were married." 

Then they welcomed her, and wanted 
her to stay the night, but she would 
not. 

Her strong rough pony was at the door, 
and the man who always accompanied her. 
She was there in her warm woolly riding- 
dress, and her black felt hat tied down 
closely over her ears. She could scarcely 
be persuaded even to sit down. 

"I just wanted to know if they were 
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really married and gone," she said. " I 
have been in London for more than a week. 
I followed a strong impulse, and called on 
Lady Grafton to see the lady. It happen- 
ed by chance that my visit was made on 
the eve of the wedding-day. I had deter- 
mined to see her, and say something. I 
did say something, but not the thing that I 
had to say ; for I found that I couldn't 
say it on the bridal eve. However, it was 
of no matter, I wrote it all down for Edgar 
instead ; and I never in my life repented 
of having said too little — so I am not likely 

to repent now. They are married and 

» 

gone, then, are they ? Well, may Heaven 
help them on their way !" 

" We are all of one mind in our wishes 
for them," said Mrs. Tapprel. "I have 
had as much pleasure in hearing of those 
young people, who are the children of my 
husband's old friends, as if I had myself 

p2 
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known their parents from early life, and 
congratulated them upon the births of 
this hero and heroine. But it can't help 
striking one sometimes as a wonderful 
thing that we can never, with all our 
knowledge and observation, guess at the 
future of pur little ones. We may wish 
and plan, and arrange and contrive, and 
do it all successfully, and then something 
happens, and the thing that was to be — is ; 
and all our management falls back into 
nothingness. Who could have supposed, 
when Alice Grant married a colonist, and 
left this country with him, that within 
four years she was to marry Edgar Da- 
marel ?" 

As Mrs. Tapprel spoke, she had her 
hand laid softly on Rachel's dark hair, and 
Mrs. Norgood's eyes were fixed on the 
fair fingers among the glossy mass of silky 
folds. 
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Mrs. Tapprel suddenly seemed to recol- 
lect herself, and she began to re-tie the 
ribbon that bound Rachel's hair ; but. the 
child had felt her mother's touch, heard her 
words, and guessed that she was herself 
the burden of her mother's thoughts. 
The remembrance stayed for long years in 
the girl's memory, and at the right time 
came to life, like a prophecy that had 
reached to its interpretation. 

Mrs. Norgood left them, and when she 
was gone they could not return to the 
state of peaceful gossip which her entrance 

had interrupted. 

< 

They went outside the house to the 
sparkling gravel, and listened to her 
horse's hoofs, as she returned at an easy 
canter by the road that led round the 
€leave. 

It was almost as bright as day, and there 
was no chill in the air. 
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David Tapprel held in his great hand 
the fingers of his little Rachel, and she 
clung close to his side for love and shelter, 
watching their long dark shadows on the 
white gravelled drive, and looking up at 
the great round moon in the lighted 
sky. 

Soon after this they sent Rachel to bed. 
She wanted no more light than that which 
came in at her casement window, and which 
just made the holy picture visible that 
Pauline had long ago given to her, and 
which hung by her pretty white-curtained 
bed. 

Pauline came to her, as she always did 
when a visit was paid to the Tapprels. 
She darkened the child's room, and spoke 
sweet soothing things; then told her to 
shut her eyes, and shut out life and its 
thoughts, and give herself up to sleep. 

Pauline loved this child with the ten- 
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derest affection, and she had an intense 
interest in cultivating her intellect and 
forming her judgment. 

As a woman who habitually lived a life 
of recollection, she desired to see this child, 
like a flower in the wilderness, attain by 
degrees to the same state of mind. 

Pauline and her husband had long led a 
strange life. They had bought their home, 
and spent time and money on its improve- 
ment, at a time when, within less than half 
a mile, there had been a little Catholic 
chapel, served every Sunday by a priest 
who through the week lived nine miles off. 
He had welcomed Captain Clay and his 
French wife, and had made their house his 
home, or his inn, just as he pleased, as 
circumstances called for his presence. 

But the poor people had been in trouble 
through want of work, and by the stopping 
of coal and iron works. They had emi- 
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grated. They had sought new homes in 
other parts of the kingdom ; the little old 
Catholic chapel had got emptied of its 
congregation, and Mass had ceased to be 
said there. 

The building had been sold for a mere 
trifle, and Captain Clay had bought it. 

Eight children remained of the old faith. 
Five of them were orphans ; three were 
the children of a woman deformed and 
almost helpless through an injury from an 
aocident in one of the now deserted mines. 
This woman could read, and knit, and 
teach Catechism, and Mrs. Clay had made 
her into a teacher under her own patient 
care, and the walls of the old chapel had 
been made into a school-room and an 
orphanage. 

It was all on the smallest scale and on 
the simplest principles the little charity 
was conducted. 
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^ce in six weeks, on a Sunday, Mass 

: d in Captain Clay's house. At all 

■>s they did as they could, some- 

_; the whole nine miles, some- 

aaking their devotions at home. 

« 

.u everyone knew Gerald Clay and his 
wife, and no one misunderstood them. 

Their religion was their life. Their 
living history was summed up in those 
words. 

The good they did, and the example 
they gave, made their neighbours afraid 
of their going away. But no idea of go- 
ing away ever crossed their minds. They 
left the cottage at times, and people 
thought that they went at those seasons 
to places where they could be comforted 
by the more frequent services of the 
church to which they belonged. But it 
was all guess-work. They lived their 
lives, and never talked of themselves. 
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If Mrs. Clay ever made any confidences, 
they were made to Mrs. Tapprel. But 
Mrs. Tapprel was the truest of friends, 
and never by look or word or sign betray- 
ed her superior knowledge. One thing 
was evident, she trusted Rachel to Pauline 
when she never trusted the child to any- 
one else. And there was, as Mrs. Tapprel 
knew, a precision about Mrs. Clay's teach- 
ing concerning right and wrong which the 
child was not likely to hear from anyone 
else ; and so Pauline possessed over that 
child's mind a power which in time to 
come was to be strongly proved. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



LETTERS FROM FAB AND NEAR. 

T ADY MILLIOENT MORTIMER was 
XJ i a London, having the pleasure of 
instructing James Eustace in the art of 
furnishing a lady's house. 

Lady Millicent was satisfied as to the 
merits of her future son-in-law. She was 
also satisfied as to the faithfulness of her 
daughter, whose real steadiness of charac- 
ter had long lain hidden under the glitter 
of youthful eccentricities, and she had a 
sort of motherly gratitude towards the man 
who had discovered her child's strength, 
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and trusted his happiness to her faithful- 
ness. 

Maud was paying a few farewell maiden 
visits. She was to get back to the Park 
when her mother's business in London 
was finished, and then she was to be 
married. 

In a dull interval, during this November 
visit, Lady Millicent thought she would go 
and see Lady Grafton. 

She found Lady Grafton at home, and 
was pleasantly received. 

Afterwards, when Lady Grafton wrote 
of this visit to her son, she said that Lady 
Millicent had talked a great deal of good 
sense. 

" I told her that I was setting my house 
in order, in preparation for the coming of 
that voice which would say, 'Thou shalt 
die and not live/ She lifted her eyebrows 
*u the old way, but she made the right 
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answer. 'When we get deserted by our 
children — when our lives become merged 
in the lives of the young — then the ap- 
proach of the summoning angel makes 
itself heard in the silence of the solitary 
life. No matter how far off he is — we 
know that he comes, and we have the leisure 
to sit down and listen/ 

" So I told her how I had been burning 
old letters, and arranging accounts, and 
reading my will. She was a little horror- 
struck at my reading my will. But I told 
her that I should do less for Alice now, 
because she had married so well, and that 
I should do more for the Hermitage and 
Freddy. She entered into business like a 
lawyer, showed a decided turn for finance, 
prophesied good things about Edgar, and 
said that Alice was the most beautiful 
woman she had ever seen. I said that I 
had seen handsomer women, and she an- 
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swered, with a delightful little gesture of 
disgust, ' Ah ! yes, but were they not 
showy ? Of all the ugly things on earth, 
a showy woman is the ugliest. Alice al- 
ways looked womanly.' 

" I like Lady Millicent very much, and 
I shall cultivate her acquaintance. We 
shall, I know, be like sisters before we die. 
And I know she envies me my freedom 
from care, my way of living without need- 
less expenses, and my power of pleasing 
myself. If she also respects my balance 
at my banker's, I shall not blame her. She 
says her expenses are never the same two 
years together, and that it can't be helped 
— that a large property is an expensive 
pleasure, that she wishes her son would 
come back and occupy the Park, and that 
in future she shall depend on James Eus- 
tace to manage her son's affairs, and her 
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own too. How everything comes right, if 
you only do wisely and wait." 

In this way Lady Grafton had concluded 
her letter to her son ; and the letter was 
read at the Manor-house, and gave much 
satisfaction. 

And so time went on, marked by letters 
from Edgar, who was happier than anyone 
else, he said, and from Alice, full of quiet 
rejoicing. 

Anne, too, wrote. And Lady Millicent 
sent to Mr. DamareJ a letter she had re- 
ceived from her son, which said that, in 
another year, he expected to bring his wife 
and children to their English home. It 
filled Mrs. Damarel's heart with gladness 
to think that she should see her niece 
again. 

They had heard of the reception given 
to Edgar and Alice. They had read pages 
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of praise of Alice, and descriptions of the 
sensation her beauty had made in their 
circle of friends. Praises of Edgar, too, 
were not wanting. The world was going 
well with the absent ones, and those who 
were growing old watched the lives of 
which such news was giveh with an eager 
interest that made their own days cheerful, 
and filled their future with hope. 

In the midst of all this, James Grant 
brought his wife Constance to the mill, 
and began his own experience of married 
life. Constance won all hearts ; all people 
fell down before her. She reigned like a 
rustic queen from her cottage throne, and 
made the whole valley happier for her 
presence. 

As time went on, more news came. 

Alice gave a son to her husband. He 

was called Philip, after his grandfather, 

- and the child was welcomed with every 
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imaginable token of joy. Gifts to the 
poor, a present in money to every child on 
the property, both at the Manor and at 
Ploughlands, who had happily been born 
in the same month as the baby heir, and 
two trees — cedars, of two years old — were 
planted in the -lower meadow, near the 
stream which divided the Hermitage land 
from the Manor, in memory of the mother 
and the son. 

It seemed as if Mr. and Mrs. Damarel 
exhausted their imaginations in efforts to 
mark their glad welcome of this grand- 
child. The whole neighbourhood knew 
the story of their happiness, and heartily 
offered their congratulations. 

Anne wrote that little Philip was the 
most beautiful boy that had ever been seen. 

Alice declared her satisfaction in his 
being a perfect Damarel, already a won- 
derful likeness of his father. 

vol. n. Q 
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Edgar's letters were graver, but even 
gladder, with the deep-seated sensations 
of satisfaction which belonged to his 
nature. 

Even Sir Frederick wrote, saying that, 
with such a career in life, such expecta- 
tions, such a wife, and such a child, he 
thought Edgar quite one of the heroes of 
the age ; and he added to this that he 
himself liked Edgar better than ever, and 
that he had never known a man more in 
every way to be admired and approved. 

This was one of the letters sent by Lady 
Millicent for perusal at the Manor-house. 

" You may keep it, if you like to do so," 
she wrote in her pretty note. tl I think 
the boy, Philip, may like in years to come 
to read what people said of his father and 
mother when he came into the world." 

So they put away the letter safely, and 
sat down, and were thankful. 
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No one felt happier than Mr. Grant; 
his heart had been beyond expression 
satisfied by the marriage of his daughter 
with Edgar Damarel. The birth of a son 
added to his satisfaction. He had become 
a little better in health during the last 
twelve months, and the world in which he 
lived still rang with his praises as a scholar 
and a gentleman, and now added to them a 
voice of wonder over his patience, his uni- 
versal sympathy, and his animated agree- 
ability. 

In fact, Mr. Grant had become a happy 
man, and he had never been a thankless 
one. His troubles and his complainings 
had vanished together. He was very help- 
less, but he was ready to declare that few 
men had ever possessed so many causes 
for thanksgiving. 

And still time passed, and Alice had a 
daughter; and then another year, and a 

Q2 
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second girl was born. On which there 
followed news of sickness, and both the 
girls died, and Alice was sad and weak, 
and Edgar frightened ; but the boy bore 
up bravely — the finest, cleverest boy that 
had ever existed. 

It was, however, decided that Alice 
should return to England with Sir Freder- 
ick and his wife, who were coming back 
now with their children. 

Alice was to bring her boy, and stay six 
months, and then go back to her husband, 
leaving the child at the Manor-house. 

It was their own plan. It had been 
wrung from them by fear. On the boy's 
well-doing all future happiness seemed to 
rest, and to keep him in health they 
would give him up to the care of 
others. 

By turns Mr. and Mrs. Damarel were 
full of fear and of gladness. But Mrs. 
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Grant had no fears — it had to be done — 
that was how this woman, in the simplicity 
of her nature, took this coming event-—but 
her husband's heart was full of joy. 

His happiness was infectious. It spread 
everywhere. Every neighbour rejoiced. 
Rich and poor were happy together. The 
heir was to come to the Manor-house, and 
be brought up among them. They would 
all see Alice again. James and Freddy 
thought of their beautiful sister from 
morning till night. Constance wandered 
up from the mill to sing her song of glad- 
ness by Mr. Grant's chair, and to be the 
repository of all his pleasant, thankful 
thoughts. This was one of the duties that 
Constance had set herself to perform, in 
the perfection of her human sympathy, and 
she did it very well. 

The gladness was communicated by post 
to Lynliffy, and to Gerald Clay and Pauline. 
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Mrs. Norgood sympathised, and said 
she should like to see that woman 
again. 

Rachel, a tall girl now, listened with an 
interest she could neither have described 
nor explained ; and in London Lady Graf- 
ton solemnly thanked God. She should 
see Alice again. How she loved her ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



LITTLE PHILIP. 



npHE day of the arrival of these expected 
**■ and loved ones came, as such days 
do come, to those who wait for them. 

James Grant came to town to meet his 
sister. James Eustace and his wife were 
waiting for Sir Frederick and Alice. They 
came with great pomp and circumstance 
as to nurses, black and white, and three 
little Mortimer children, with much power 
of observation, and no inconsiderable share 
of good looks, whose lives and love-stories 
lay in the unturned pages of the book of 
the future ; and with all, and greatly above 
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all in his mother s estimation, was that 
very superior being of three years old, 
Philip DamareL 

He was really a beautiful boy, with his 
fathers face, and his mother's countenance. 
It was a face suggestive of good. And his 
manners were wonderful 

Alice took leave of the Mortimer party 
— Anne being very reluctant to let her go 
to the Manor-house without her ; but she 
and her children had to go to the Park 
first, and she could only send messages by 
Alice to say that she should follow her as 
soon as she could. 

« You will have plenty of time," Alice 
said. " You are not going back." 

It was indescribably sweet to Alice to be 
in England again. It was grand, too, of 
course, to return crowned with praise, a 
very model of success, a triumphant wife 
and mother — but no nonsense of this sort 
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was in Alice's mind. She was hearing in 
her memory the echoes of the wood-doves 
at the Manor, and the music of the bees 
among the blossoms of the lime-trees in 
her father's home. Her heart was beating 
to get back. She was still a young girl in 
her strong love of home, and of those who 
peopled it — and, though nearly twenty- 
eight years of age, she scarcely looked 
older than when she first left her father's 
roof. But she was a thousand times hand- 
somer; and all her surroundings now 
matched her beauty, and showed it to its 
greatest advantage. She had kept, too, 
the charm of her simplicity — that sweet- 
ness of temper, and tenderness of judg- 
ment that made people take pleasure in 
her presence — that directness of purpose, 
that singleness of mind, that made people 
trust her. Alice came back uninjured. 
And she was so glad to be back again. 
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She held her son tightly by his little hand, 
and looked in her brother's face. She 
could scarcely speak. The joy seemed to 
take away her breath. She was gasping 
with emotion, and gazed at James quite 
helplessly. He had become a man full of 
responsibilities — or he said so of himself. 
He saw how things were. 

" You have people here ?" 

" One woman." 

" Black ?" 

" Yes." 

" Things all directed ?" 

"Oh! yes." 

" Then we can leave all that to time. I 
have got a man here to see to it all. Trust 
to your luck and my management, and get 
away as fast as you can. There is Lady 
Grafton's carriage. I'll telegraph to my 
mother." 
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" To Mrs. Damarel." 

" Ah !" — and James laughed — " I forgot. 
You belong there now. Don't wait dinner 
for me. I shall get back when I can." 

Then took place that farewell between 
Alice and Lady Mortimer, and in a few 

minutes she was driving through London. 
How she loved it all ! She soon reached 
Lady Grafton's house. 

She went up the remembered stairs to 
the room she could never forget; the ser- 
vant with the child going with her. Lady 
Grafton had tried to meet her, but she was 
too agitated to stir from the spot where 
she stood, holding by the back of her heavy 
easy chair. This thought crossed Lady 
Grafton's mind — " I did not know how 
much I loved her." 

The love which had been the growth of 
years, as well as the law of nature, reviv- 
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ing at that moment with overmastering 
energy, tried the strength of this woman, 
and made her tremble as she stood. But 
Alice came with the soft swift step that 
had always distinguished her, and took 
Lady Grafton in her arms. 

" Oh ! I am so glad P 

How strong the love grew in the grand- 
mother's heart ! How it seemed to fill her 
with life — to rouse her energies, to give 
back to her the sensibility of youth ! 

Lady Grafton was sixty-nine years of 
age. Alice remembered it as she looked 
at her. It seemed to her that time had 
left no mark during the last four years on 
this woman's face. She gazed at her, held 
her by the hands, and gazed again. She 
felt her eyes dazzled and blinded by her 

tears, but her face was covered with glad- 

» 

ness. Lady Grafton returned her earnest 
look with one of such sweetness and such 
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perfect trust that Alice could scarcely 
bear the happiness with which it filled 
her. She burst into sudden tears. 

" Mother !" cried a little voice. 

Then she remembered the child and the 
nurse. They had been left by the open 
door, and the boy had ventured in, and 
had become a witness to the tears which 
he could not understand. Alice held out 
her arms, and the child rushed to her, 
hiding his face in her dress. 

" Father talks to you of granny, and I 
talk of her also — do you remember ?" 

" Granny has got a bird, and his name 
is Bully," said the child, with a rosy face 
and a smiling mouth. 

"That is granny, and mother loves her/ 
said Alice. 

Little Philip, perceiving that this was a 
proper occasion for the display of his best 
manners, advanced a step, made a very 
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fine bow, took the extended hand of the 
dear lady, and touched her fingers with 
his pretty lips. 

" Bless the boy !" 

He made a second little bow, and gave 
a laugh of triumph, looking at his mother, 
as if he was sure of her smile of approval. 
She stooped down and kissed him. 

" Who could have taught him all that ?" 

" Father taught me," said the child. 
" Father told me all about you " — here he 
bowed again — " father began to teach me 
when he told me I was to go with mother. 
I made salaam to granny every day." 

" Now," said Alice, " Philip must go 
with dear nurse." 

Nurse was in the room, by the boy's 
side, and Benson too ; so the child was 
carried off, and Alice was again alone for 
a few minutes with Lady Grafton. 

" I can't help looking at you. It is only 
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for a few hours that I can have that de- 
light. We get* to the Manor-house to- 
night." 

"Yes, I know. You look as if you had 
been happy." 

" The grief I had was the grief of losing 
my babies. Now I have had to leave 
Edgar. Soon I shall have to leave Philip, 
and go back to my husband. There is no 
perfect happiness on earth ; but the best 
happiness that life can give has been mine. 
I have received it — I have given it. I 
have had a blessed life. If I may go back, 
and return with my husband — if I may see 
my boy grow up into a man like his father, 
then I shall die in peace. On every side 
I have found blessings — I leave them — I 
return to them. Oh ! I am so glad to 
see you again I No one on earth knows 
me as you know me. From no one have I 
had so few concealments. To you I can 
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always show myself as that which I really 
am. 

"I think that what you say is true," 
said Lady Grafton, looking Alice straight 
in the face. " I should like it to go on in 
the same way. Shall I, through the few 
years that remain to me of life, always 
know you as that which you are ?" 

Then Alice, looking dpwn into the pure, 
clear depths of her soul — a soul that loved 
good and hated evil — said, 

" Yes. What a pleasure such a thought 
may be to me — that, come what will, one 
person, my dear monitress, my father's 
mother, will always know the truth of me, 
will always know me as that which I shall 
be — as that which I am. It seems to make 
me some amends for the loss of Edgar. I 
think we have never had a thought apart 
since we married." 

There was a look of yearning love in 
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Lady Grafton's face as she kissed Alice, 
and thanked her. Then James came. And 
they had to see after Philip, and eat, and 
drink, and go. The interview had lasted 
but a few hours, but they had said things 
in it which were to last their lives. 

James was making noisy protestations 
that they should miss the train. They went 
away in a hurry, and left Lady Grafton to 
solitude and thoughtfulness. 

It was night by the time they got to the 
Manor-house. A carriage had been wait- 
ing at Westerton. James placed himself 
by the side of the coachman. Alice, her 
son, and the nurse were deposited inside, 
where they found pillows and soft shawls 
for the accommodation of the child, and a 
servant followed posting, with a carriage 
full of luggage. 

They drove up to the door of the Manor- 
house. 

VOL. II. R 
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" Gently, quietly, James/' said Alice, as 
she deposited the burden of the sleeping 
boy, with his face covered by a light shawl, 
to keep the light from his eyes, in her 
brother's arms. 

He took the child in the experienced 
manner of one who has a child of his own, 
and without a word carried him into the 
hall, and thence into Mrs. Damarel's room. 

He left his sister to Mr. Damarel. He 
beckoned to the nurse to follow him, and 
then entered Mrs. Damarel's presence with 
this sleeping beauty, who was by no means 
a light burden, in his arms, nestled against 
his breast. 

All in a whisper James spoke. 

"Now, Mrs. Damarel, look at him. 
Move the shawl — there !" 

The rosy-faced boy was beautiful in his 
tired sleep. 

Mr. Damarel came in. The old servants 
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appeared. James was an excellent show- 
man. 

The joy was so great. The merry- 
hearted fun of James Grant's remarks was 
so amusing, they would all have laughed 
if they had dared, but the fear of waking 
the child was paramount. They went 
about on tip-toe, they whispered. Mrs. 
Damarel held Alice with a strong grasp by 
the hand, but she could not take her eyes 
off the beautiful sight that James continued 
to exhibit. 

"Mrs. Damarel, he is very heavy," said 
James, confidentially. " Is everything ready 
— beds aired — passages warmed — food to 
hand — a proper number of night- watchers 
provided, and have you taken every pre- 
caution against noise? I can't hold him 
much longer. He gets heavier and heavier. 
I shall have to carry him to his bed. Sup- 
pose that somebody shows me the way." 

k2 
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Then there was a disappearance of every, 
one in the room except Mr. and Mrs. Da- 
marel and Alice. And she got the welcome 
she desired. 

"We have heard from Edgar to-day," 
said Mrs. Damarel. 

".Oh, let me see the letter ! What does 
he say ?" 

Alice could think of no one now but the 
husband she had had to leave, whose son 
had just made his first entrance into the 
house which he was to make his home, 
where in years to come he was to reign as 
master, in the midst of power, endowed 
with wealth, with the eyes of the world 
upon him — a man of mark. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SIX MONTHS. 



IT was quite evident that the world from 
henceforth was intended to revolve 
round Philip. 

Alice saw it with some dismay. From 
the time that young gentleman opened his 
eyes the morning after his arrival at the 
Manor-house, his reign commenced. 

Alice imparted her fears to her father. 
" He won't be spoilt, will he ? He is too 
good to be made a mere plaything of. It 
would vex us, and his father would grieve. 
He is so nice a child now, and really 
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clever. Promise me that, when I am gone f 
you will not let them spoil him. 1 ' 

But her father only laughed. 

" He must take his chance of that and 
all other evils. His uncles will keep him 
in order. The young lady at the cottage 
may tyrannise over him, possibly, and 
with good effect. Somebody will have to 
teach him. You take the black woman 
back with you ?" 

Alice said that she should certainly take 
the woman back, and that she thought 
Philip was old enough to have a clever 
woman about him — perhaps a tutor. 

" A tutor! What next?" 

" Just for an hour a day." 

" Send him here ; Freddy will look to 
thdt." 

" He reads English well, and can read 
writing easily. I write, and he reads. I 
was afraid of cramping his little hands, 
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and so have not let him use a pen much. 
He speaks English very nicely, and Hindo- 
stuni quite as well, and he speaks French 
tolerably. I don't want him taught much. 
He ought not to learn at his age ; but 
what he knows should be kept up — and 
oh, I hope they won't spoil him !" 

But it remained as her father said. He 
had to take his chance. He took to his 
life as master of all he surveyed with 
much kindliness, and seemed so born to 
the position that it made Alice laugh. 

"If he has not got dogs and horses 
brought very soon into his life, he'll be a 
prig," said James. " But trust me, Alice, 
I'll take care of him." 

It was a hard matter to part with the 
charming, precocious little fellow, but 
Alice had left her heart with her husband, 
and when the arranged-for six months 
were over, she embarked for India, pre- 
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ferring at this time, being by herself, to 
go by sea. 

But the six months had been productive 
of great happiness. Wherever she had 
been she had been feted and admired, and . 
she had taken it all as being the right 
thing to happen to Edgar's wife. But 
time flies fast, and the friendly rejoicings 
were scarcely over when the time came 
for Alice to go. 

Everyone knew, though the thing had 
not been said, that Alice would gladly 
have remained in England, and that she 
would be glad of the arrival of the day 
t when they could both of them return. 
But Edgar Damarel intended to stay four 
years more, and Alice could only obey 
him. 

Those who talked of this, said in their 
hearts, grieving for her, that it was a pity. 
All would be so different when she went 
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back. She and Lady Mortimer had been 
brought up together like sisters, but she 
would leave Anne, and Sir Frederick, and 
the children all behind her now. It was 
such a needless thing for Edgar to keep 
on at his work ; it was so much to expect 
of his wife that, because he did not know 
when to. give up, she was to leave friends, 
and go back to comparative loneliness 
among strangers, with her only child, on 
whom she doted, left at the Manor-house 
—and she so charming and so uncom- 
monly lovely, and the boy such a wonder- 
ful child ! 

In this way people talked, wondered, 
and lamented ; and in some slight degree 
•Alice felt that what was said was true. 

But there was no complaining on her 
side ; not a word of regret passed her lips. 
It tore her heart to part from her boy, but 
the trial was gone through, though the 
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child's grief was terrible to witness, as he 
clung to her despairingly, begged to go 
back, and told her that he could not bear 
to be left. 

The trial was bravely gone through — 
Alice stayed for a few days in London, 
and then, with the fewest words, having 
bid good-bye to all, without a tear, but 
with a face pale and thin with the struggle 
she had gone through, and having given 
her last embrace to Anne, who had come 
to London with her, she turned her face 
away from her old friends, and her country 
— and was gone. 

Sir Frederick was rather indignant. 

"It is all very well being what people 
call t/iorough, but Edgar is selfishly so. He 
is an excellent man, and highly prized by 
the world he serves, but he is such a self- 
willed fellow." 

" My dear husband," says Anne, expos tu- 
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lating with him, " Edgar cannot guess at 
Alice's feelings, and she would never tell 
him." 

"Tell him!'' exclaims Sir Frederick. 
" He ought not to want to be told. He 
should feel it. Is she not wrapped up in 
her only child, and is there any necessity 
for his being left with those old people ? 
Another man could do Edgar's work in 
India, and no one can do his wife's work 
here. You must get the boy to be with 
our children at the Park. I can't forgive 
him for ordering out that beautiful crea- 
ture, when he could have come home him- 
self. He does not deserve her." 

" Why, you are angry," said Anne. 

And Sir Frederick said she was right — 
she was always right; and Edgar was 
wrong, and unwise, and selfish, and ty- 
rannical. " And we are vexed to lose Alice," 
he said, sadly ; u and unless a man is en- 
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slaved by uncontrollable obligations, he 
ought to be a better husband than Edgar 
Damarel is." 

"I won't listen to you," said Anne, 
laughing. " They are desperately in love 
with each other, and Alice could never be 
happy away from him." 

" My whole argument is that he could 
come home to her." 

Then Anne never answered. In the 

depths of her heart she thought that her 

« 

husband was right. But it was too un- 
pleasant to think that Edgar was wrong. 
And then there rose the picture of Alice, 
and the faithful black woman, leaving so 
much behind them for that one man Edgar 
— in obedience to his command — away on 
the seas, farther and farther away every 
day, every hour, leaving all behind her, 
and going to him only — only to him. 

This was the state of thought in the 
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minds of Alice's friends. But complaining 
was of no use — she was gone. 

She had a very prosperous voyage. She 
had made agreeable friendships with some 
of her fellow-passengers. 

Then came news that she had arrived — 
that Edgar had met her, and that her wel- 
come had been delightful and consoling. 
But at the end of every letter, no matter 
to whom they were written, there was a 
sighing for home, an anticipation of the 
day when she should see their faces again, 
and behold her boy once more. 

But there were two whom she was never 
to see any more. 

When Alice had been away about two 
years her father died. In this grief no 
human heart could have sympathized with 
her as her husband's did. He had loved 
Mr. Grant, and he grieved for his loss sin- 
cerely. Then, a year and a half after,. 
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came the death of Mrs. Damarel. And 
now Edgar proposed to Alice that she 
should return, and be in England a year 
without him. He would do all he could to 
follow her with the least possible delay. 

But her heart seemed too sad to leave 
him. Only one more year — the boy would 
be but little more than eight years old — 
they could go back together — how could 
she go alone ? 

But Edgar had got frightened about 
Alice's health. He thought she looked ill, 
and that she was pining after those who 
had left her — never in this life to be seen 
again ; and that she was longing after the 
child, and the friends that remained. He 
told her it would relieve his father of re- 
sponsibility if she were to return, and she 
consented, and went away from him to- 
wards the end of the fourth year after her 
return to him, and in the following year 
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he was to be in England, and they were to 
live at the Manor-house with Mr. Da- 
marel. 

In his firm, straightforward way, Ed- 
gar had arranged it all in a letter to his 
father. 

Mr. Damarel had consented gladly to 
everything. He had only demurred to one 
part of Edgar's plan. Edgar had said that, 
until his own return, he did not wish Alice 
to live with his father. She was to have 
a house in London, which would be a home 
for her and their son ; she could visit at 
the Manor-house and at the Hermitage, 
but he wished her to have a home of her 
own. 

And so, at last, the wishes and expecta- 
tions of her friends were gratified, and 
once more James Grant met his sister 
with, this time, a welcome home — a wel- 
come to friends whom she was never to 
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leave any more; a welcome to a home 
which was to last for life. 

Once more, weeping for joy, but beauti- 
ful still, James Grant carried her off tri- 
umphantly to Lady Grafton, who bore her 
seventy-three years with wonderful grace, 
and who welcomed Alice with an un- 
trembling voice, and a face of glad con- 
gratulation. 

" The boy is here," said James, and Alice 
uttered a cry of joy ; sinking into a chair, 
weak and overpowered, she took her son 
in her arms, and then, holding him back 
for a moment, looked with devouring eyes 
into his face. 

The boy was only seven years and a half 
old ; but his height and his appearance were 
that of a boy of nine or ten. He was as 
handsome as ever. He never took his eyes 
off his mother's face. Then he flung him- 
self into her arms. 
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" I remember you. Mother, I thought 
I had forgotten your face, but it has all 
come back. It is as if you had never gone 
away." 

He sobbed as he spoke. He hid his 
face on her shoulder. He clung to her as 
if he fancied himself in danger of losing 
her again. 

The tears stood on Lady Grafton's cheek. 
James turned away to the window. Alice, 
with a flushed face) listened to her dar- 
ling. 

" "We will be always together. We are 
to wait for father. He will come before 
long." 

But still the boy sobbed in her arms. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



TROUBLE. 

TT7 HEN Alice said to her boy that they 
* * would be always together, she 
promised more than she was able to 
fulfil. 

Mr. Damarel could not spare the boy to 
her. Edgar had been so positive that she 
should have a house of her own that she 
could not disobey him. 

A house was taken for two years. Be- 
fore the end of that time her husband 
would be back again, and his word would 
be a law for everybody to obey. 
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Mrs. Grant was vexed and disapproving. 
How could they take Philip away from the 
Manor-house ? Since Mrs. Damarel's death 
he had been the greatest imaginable com- 
fort to his grandfather. To think of doing 
so was to contemplate a cruelty. And 
what would they do with such a boy in 
London? He was a country boy, and 
must have a country life. Could he ride 
in the park? — could he live without his 
pony and his exercise ? And what of his 
education ? Could he study in the atmo- 
sphere of a town — and he so precocious, so 
very wonderful a boy, so fond of books, so 
much beyond all other boys of his age? 
He wanted a country life and country air. 
They had better send him to a public school 
at once, if they were determined on chang- 
ing the perfection of the Manor-house 
life. 

Everyone was against Edgar's plan. 

s2 
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Alice could only comfort herself by saying 
that the time was short, that she must not 
look forward to having' a settled home just 
yet, that no permanent change could be 
made tell Edgar came back, and then he 
could decide for himself. 

So she visited her mother, and made long 
sojourns at the Manor-house, and she once 
brought Philip back to London with her. 
But the child pined for green fields, and 
revealed to his mother a heart so filled 
with the delights of his country life, and 
so in love with the home that was to be his 
inheritance, that she took him back, feeling 
that she had no right to alter his life, and 
that his father could not be obeyed, except 
at the risk of the boy's happiness and 
health. 

Everybody was sorry for Alice, but she 
carried her trouble lightly, to all appear- 
ance, saying that the present state of things 
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could not last long — that all would be 
settled when Edgar came back. 

It was a homeless, wretched, undecided 
state of things, and Sir Frederick and 
his wife said so to each other very plainly. 

The house that had been taken for Alice 
was very near the house to which the 
Mortimers always came in the season. 
They saw a good deal of her, and they felt 
vexed because she was changed. She was 
ill, harassed, unsettled. She went from 
London to Brighton, and had not spent a 
week at Brighton before she got tired, and 
went to St. Leonard's. Then she came 
back to London, wasted, sad, sometimes 
excited, always pre-occupied and dis- 
tracted. 

Once Anne and Sir Frederick came to 
Brighton unexpectedly while Alice was. 
there, and they were amazed, for they saw 
her with a man whom they did not know. 
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But Alice spoke of him to them without 
any embarrassment. 

" His name is Wrightson. He tells me 
things of Australia. He knew my Ufa 
there." 

Mr. Wrightson was a handsome, steady- 
mannered, self-possessed man. There was 
a peculiar gentleness in his manner to- 
wards Alice, which Lady Mortimer did not 
like. They saw him many times. They 
both said that he was with her a great 
deal too much. Alice evidently did not 
like to speak about him. She avoided the 
subject of Australia altogether. 

After that, when they were in London, 
they knew that Alice gave this man inter- 
views ; that she never allowed him to come 
to her house when her friends were there ; 
and that her frequent absences from 
London were made in order to meet 
him. 
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It grew to be so great a trouble that 
Anne spoke to her. 

Then Alice grew angry, and said that 
she should not separate ' herself from this 
old friend ; that she had business to trans- 
act with him, and that she could find no 
one else to act for her. 

Time passed, and nearly a year had run 
its course. 

Edgar wrote to say he was coming home 
immediately ; that a letter from Mrs. Grant 
was hurrying him back, and that he wish- 
ed that Alice had more fully explained 
to him the difficulties that had divided her 
from Philip. 

He had resigned his place, arranged all 
the affairs connected with it, and intended 
to be in England soon after the arrival of 
his letter. 

It was a letter full of love, and of such 
tenderness towards his wife as might have 
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filled a woman's heart with holy gladness. 

Alice, looking like the ghost of herself, 
brought the letter to Lady Mortimer, who 
read it with tears in her eyes. 

" Oh ! my dear Alice, you look so ill ; 
it breaks my heart to see your pale face," 
she said. "And Lady Grafton complains 
of your not seeing her as you used to do. 
She is infirm now, and courage is not 
strength. She has plenty of courage, 
enough to keep her as charming as she 
ever was; but she has not strength for 
perpetually leaving home. She asked me 
to say something of this kind to you. Only 
I say it so stupidly," said Anne, with her 
lips trembling, for Alice's face was deadly 
in its pallor, and she looked as if she were 
blind, so fixed and meaningless was her 
helpless stare. 

" Did you ever say anything to her of 
Mr. Wrightson ?" 
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" Once, not very lately, I mentioned his 
name. She had never heard his name, and 
she said something of " 

"Never mind that," said Alice. 

"Oh! Alice," and the tears coursed 
down Lady Mortimer's face — " Oh ! Alice, 
I wish you would give up seeing him in so 
strange a way. People — many people — I 
must speak now — have seen you together. 
Frederick said his mother knew it. Mr. 
Eustace asked me to warn you. You don't 
know how evil the world is. Your posi- 
tion during the last six months has been 
most vexatious. I am so sorry. But 
whatever your business with that man is, 
you ought not to conduct it by yourself." 

<f Kiss me," said Alice. Anne threw her 
arms round her, and embraced her as if 
they had returned to their childhood's 
days, and the love they then bore to each 

« 

other. 
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" I must go now," said Alice. ' "I will 
write you a note." 

That evening, in her own house alone r 
she went through an agony of thought. 
In the midst of it came a telegram to say 
that Edgar would arrive the next morning. 
Then Alice grew strong, and sat down to 
write. 

No more heart-breaking strength had 
ever come to a woman. She looked like a 
marble statue — almost she felt like one. 
Such determination as she had never known 
before nerved her hand, and made her 
writing plain, and her mode of expression 
distinct. 

She wrote to Lady Mortimer, and desired 
her to put the letter into Sir Frederick's 
hand, and into the hand of Mr. Eustace. 
She wrote that she would never see Edgar 
Damarel again; that before he came she 
should have left her house ; that in a few 
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days' time she would send her address to 
Mr. Eustace, and that any measures the. 
law would allow to give back his freedom 
to the man she had called her husband 
would be only that husband's right. 

Then Alice went to bed, and rose the 
next day to breakfast, saying that Mr. 
Damarel would arrive before night, order- 
ing dinner, but telling the servants that 
she should have to go — as they supposed 
to meet him — and that if they neither of 
them came to the house that night, they 
were not to be alarmed. Lady Mortimer 
would know everything. If any further 
information was desired, they would get it 
there. 

She had a small portmanteau packed 
with such things as a night's absence would 
make necessary, and in a cab, by herself, 
she left the house. After she was^gone 
Anne received her note. 
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Sir Frederick instantly went to her 
house. He found her gone, but he ex- 
pressed no surprise. He went to James 
Eustace, and all day they were in consulta- 
tion together. 

Edgar Damarel arrived. They contrived 
to meet him, and keep him from going to 
the house. They telegraphed to the Manor- 
house to say that Edgar's arrival there 
would be delayed by business. They seiz- 
ed on him and carried him off safely to a 
place James Eustace had got out of town, 
for rest and country air-a house lie had 
had built, with rooms of good size, but few 
in number, just for himself and his wife, 
and their two children, where there was 
peace and fine scenery. 

James Eustace got him there alone, and 
talked over all his miserable circumstances 
with him, and did for him all he could. 

Nothing had been heard of Alice. They 
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had not been able to discover her; but 
they thought she would keep her word and 
write. 

James Eustace went to town, and left 
Edgar behind. Edgar was so utterly 
overwhelmed that he was powerless. He 
wondered at himself that he could live. 
He could scarcely speak some few words 
to James Eustace — " Act for me ; I must 
trust all to you" — some such words as 
these gave his friends power to do what 
might have to be done, and Eustace left 
his friend, and got back to London. 

There was not any letter from Alice. 
Was she breaking her promise? Why 
should such a woman keep one ? 

Means were taken to pursue her. Then, 
one morning, James Eustace saw an ac- 
count of an accident, and a man being 
taken to a hospital by a lady in her car- 
riage, where the man lay, not expected to 
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live. As his eyes were on this paragraph, 
a note was placed before him. It was 
from Alice. 

" Come to me at the address I give as 
soon as you can." 

He went immediately. It was to the 
hospital of which he had just been reading. 
• He was shown upstairs. He was in a 
room with Alice. 

" He is dead !" she said, calmly. " Mr. 
Eustace," she went on, "I cannot speak 
to you here. I am going home to my own 
house. I want to know if Mr. Damarel 
has arrived." 

" He came as he said. He has not been 
to your house. We prevented his going. 
He is in the country, at my cottage — you 
know it." 

"Yes, I know. Can you come to me 
this afternoon ? I can only say now that 
Mr. Damarel has a perfect right to being 
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freed from his marriage tie to me. I had 
made up my mind never to see him again 
before he wrote about coming back. I 
want you to say to some one here that all 
expenses will be paid by me." 

James said he should employ some one 
to act for her. " And I will see you to- 
day," he said ; " but I must bring Sir 
Frederick Mortimer with me." 

That day those men saw Alice in her 

■ 

own house. They went to her as to a 
guilty woman, and they said afterwards 
that they had never imagined such misery 
as they then witnessed; 

At the hospital Mr. Eustace had been 
told that the dead man had, though speak- 
ing with difficulty, many times called Alice 
his wife, and that she had answered him 
in the tenderest terms. From a card-case 
and a pocket-book which had been found 
upon him, they knew his name — Mordaunt 
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Wrightson. As to Alice herself, she said, 
" Let Mr. Damarel have the benefit of 
the law; I have for some time ceased to 
think of myself as his wife." 

She answered many questions ; she 
showed that she knew how desperate she 
was making her own case ; but she perse- 
vered in her declaration that Mr. Damarel 
had a right to be freed from her ; she only 
asked for as little publicity as possible. 
In this way Alice fell, overmastered by 
circumstances, and under a violent tempta- 
tion. 

She knew that she was an innocent wo- 
man — she knew that no evil thought had 
ever crossed her mind — but she was miser- 
able. When she wrojbe to Lady Mortimer, 
desiring that what she had written should 
be placed in Sir Frederick's hands, and in 
the hands of James Eustace, she did it 
because those men were Edgar DamareVs 
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friends as well as her own, and because 
she felt that they would act with mercy 
towards both. 

At that moment she could only bring 
herself to say to Afme that she should 
never again see Edgar. She neither 
thought that the moment was come for 
giving her reason for saying this, nor did 
she think that Anne was the person to be 
trusted with the reason. 

But the truth was this. The man of 
whom Anne had spoken had proved to 
Alice that Mr. Courland had not died, as 
was believed, but had come to England, 
and had been alive when she married Mr. 
Damarel. 

She now knew that she was looked on 
as a guilty woman. But in this very accu- 
sation there was offered an escape from a 
great woe. 

It had never occurred to her that anyone 

VOL. II. T 
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would think of her as a sinner. All her 
thought had been for her son. She saw 
herself as never married to Edgar Damarel 
— she saw her boy as one born out of 
matrimony. She would have died to save 
Philip. 

Now, by their suspicions — more, by their 
evident belief in the guilt of which, in their 
hearts, they accused her — by the evil mean- 
ing they had unhesitatingly attached to 
her letter, a way was offered by which . she 
could save her son. 

It was an easy way. She had but to let 
things go ; never to vindicate herself. To 
let them believe that they were right. 
The temptation came suddenly, and Alice 
fell. What was she, a miserable woman, 
that she should stand up for her own 
virtue, and by so doing degrade the boy? 
The temptation came in the garb of virtue, 
with the speech of humility ; she was be- 
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wildered, beguiled — and she fell. She was 
there before her accusers speechless, over- 
whelmed, heart-broken ; angry, too, and 
utterly confounded. The men, who thought 
only that she had accused herself, were not 
unkind, though they were stiff, with a 
business-like firmness. 

Once Sir Frederick spoke of reconciliation, 
but the thought seemed to be like torture to 
the woman whose misery they could scarcely 
bear to witness. 

At last Mr. Eustace spoke, to the sur- 
prise of Sir Frederick, who felt his 
earnestness, and quite shrunk from it. 
He told her to think of her son, and of her 
mother, and not turn away from forgive- 
ness, if it should be offered to her. 

But she answered him that she should 
feel it to be a sin to allow Mr. Damarel to 
own her as a wife any more. 

" Remember," she said, appealing to Sir 

t2 
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Frederick, " he must never be allowed to- 
waver in doing that which honour demands 

of him. As to my mother " Her voice 

faltered. 

41 We will send for Mrs. Grant." 
" No." She spoke with vehemence. " I 
will never look at my mother any more* 
It would kill me !" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



SHELTER. 

41 T T would kill me !" 

•*- They could not get another word 
from Alice as to her mother. 

She would never see her again — never ! 
Then she asked them to go. 

" Leave me," she said. " I shall put no 
difficulty in the way of the law. If you 
would give me any peace, or show me any 
mercy, let the law take its course as be- 
tween an injured man and a degraded 
woman. Will you promise me," she said 
to Sir Frederick, " that you will make Mr. 
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Damarel see that no other course is open 
to him-that in no other way can we either 
of us have peace ?" 

Sir Frederick tried to calm her, and then 
they left her. 

As soon as they were gone, she rose up 
from the chair where she had been rest- 
ing, and lifted up her eyes and hands to 
heaven. 

"If I had ever sinned — if I had ever 
done evil — if I were really a guilty soul, 
how could I live ? Oh ! the treasure of 
my innocence ! I can go through it be- 
cause I am innocent. Was there ever such 
a woe as mine ?" 

Then, exhausted and miserable, she 
sank down to the floor, rested her head 
against the cushion of a sofa that stood 
near, and wept bitterly. 

How that day passed she could never 
say. She knew that servants came and 
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looked at her, and then went away; but 
one of them, an elderly woman, who had 
acted as housekeeper, came into the room 
in the dusk, and put her arm round her, 
and lifted her up as a mother might raise 
her child. 

" Let me stay with you and take care of 
you. I know what trouble is," she said. 
" I have ordered food, and now you come 
with me. Tour maid is gone ; she is not 
coming back — never mind why — come with 
me." * 

So Alice let the good woman help her, 
and sat still while she bathed her face and 
eyes, and smoothed her hair. The food 
was brought to her in her own room, and 
the woman helped her, and said kind 
things, and called her u poor lamb," and 
pitied her. 

She lighted candles after a time, and 
left her. 
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An hour or more passed, and then Alice 
heard footsteps, and the woman appeared 
again. Some one was with her — it was 
Lady Grafton. 

" Alice," she said, " you must come with, 
me. You must be in my house ; this is 
now no home for you. Come with me, 
poor child. Now where are your clothes ? 
Who is this?" turning to the woman, 
whose name was Doring. " Can you find 
what she will want ?" 

Alice stood up. She made no resist- 
ance ; she looked at Lady Grafton steadily, 
but she never spoke ; she looked as if white 
death was on her face ; she moved as if she 
could not help obeying. 

When Lady Grafton placed her thin 
hand, now showing the many marks of 
age, upon Alice's arm, she moved heavily 
on by Lady Grafton's side. 

They reached the hall. A man stood 
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there, with a grave sad face, with shawls 
and wraps. 

"You can come after us," said Lady- 
Graf ton to Doring — " can you ?" 

" Yes, madam ; all will be cared for," 
said the man, into whose face Lady Graf- 
ton now looked with surprise ; but she 
asked no questions. Her hand was still 
on Alice's arm, and she followed her into 
the carriage. 

They never spoke. When the carriage 
stopped, they got out, and the old ser- 
vants were ready to receive them. They 
went upstairs together to the well-known 
room. Then Alice sat down, for she could 
no longer stand, and again she looked 
Lady Grafton straight in the face. 

" I will not see my mother," she said. 
" They spoke of sending for her, but t 
won't see her — I would rather die !" 

" You shall have your own way here — 
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your own way in everything. This is no 
time for guiding you or worrying you. 
You must work out your own way now, 
even to the end. But, Alice, there was a 
time when you promised me that I should 
always see you as you were. What are 
you now ?" 

" A miserable woman." 

11 Can you give me no comfort ?" 

" None." 

" Then let us stay together to the end, 
poor child. With me, while I live, there 
will be safety, and one day to the prayer 
of the aged may be granted peace." 

" Are you so good P" 

" It is because I am not good that I dare 
not judge." 

" Are you so merciful ? ,f 

" There is but One that is merciful, and 
of Him I seek mercy every hour of the 
day." 
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" But would you burden your life with 
the presence of a sinner ?" 

" Oh ! Alice ! Alice ! If I love you so 
as to feel that I can never more bear you 
out of my sight, can I not find comfort 
and strength in the thought of the 
love to which no other love can bear com- 
parison ?" 

" I cannot live long with the burden of 
my grief pressing on me," said Alice. 
"I should like to be with you to the 
end." 

Lady Grafton sat down and wiped the 
silent tears from her aged cheek ; and Alice 
looked at her with unflinching eyes. 

u If I told you that you could give me 
the only happiness I can ever enjoy, would 
you give it to me ?" 

" If it were not sin — yes." 

" It is not sin. I will speak of it again 
one day. Mind, you have promised." 
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Mrs. Grant came to London. 

In spite of all that had been said of 
her daughter refusing to see her, she 
came. 

She went to Sir Frederick Mortimer's, and 
sent for Lady Grafton. She stood before 
them in her widow's dress, a monument of 
misery. 

There she stood, and they would neither 
talk to her on the subject of her sorrow 
nor let her speak. Words were of no use, 
they told her. They had to bear what had 
to be borne, and for everyone silence was 
best. So she went home again — but not 
till Freddy came and fetched her; for it 
seemed to her impossible of her own will 
to turn her back on the place that held her 
daughter. Freddy came, and he brought 
a loving note, but one that was peremptory 
also, from James. She was ordered home. 
She was told that she could do no good ; 
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so she put her hand inside her son's arm, 
and let him lead her away, 

" For happy wife, a most distressed widow ; 
For joyful mother, one that wails the name." • 

On crept the dreary days into dreary 
weeks. Then there came a morning, and 
James Eustace called to see them. He 
saw Lady Grafton by herself for the first 
quarter of an hour; and said to her, as 
he had said before, that with this business 
he had not anything to do profession* 
ally. 

" I am only the friend of both parties, 
as far as I can be," he said. 

Lady Grafton asked questions, and he 
answered them. All would be done in a 
very short time. There was quite enough 
eyidence for an undefended case. Grave 
suspicion had for some time been enter- 
tained. He wanted to see Alice, with 
Lady Grafton's consent. Would Lady 
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Grafton ask her if she would give him five 
minutes ? 

Ho saw Alice, who had heard everything 
that she could hear before she came to 
hiin. He said that Mr. Damarel would 
shut up the house in town. There were 
valuables there which belonged to Alice. 

" Yes ; my clothes are my own — riot the 
jewelry. I never spent ten shillings in 
jewelry in my life. All that I had of my 
own I have upon me now. Let my clothes 
be sent here. Doring shall go and see." 
She took off a wide gold ring, studded 
with a few brilliants, and the wedding- 
ring next to it. " Give these to Mr. Da- 
marel/' 

James Eustace felt that he had spent a 
terrible hour. 

" Good-bye. I shall go out of town," 
said Lady Grafton. And she named a 
place where she intended to go ; such an 
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unfrequented plaoe as to be almost un- 
known. 

She took Alice away, and waited. 

Sir Frederick Mortimer and James 
Eustace, after some time, wrote, and they 
followed their letters, and walked into the 
little cottage, with its verandah covered 
with honeysuckle, and told them that the 
thing was done. 

"Edgar was always a man of a persever- 
ing will. He immediately made up his 
mind to what he felt must be inevitable. 
He never wavered. He was absolutely 
determined, as hard as stone, and quite 
unapproachable. He set about to get the 
divorce, and he has got it. He has visited 
his father, and gone away." 

"Where?" asked Lady Grafton. 

(i To China and Japan. He will get 
employment in India again by-and-by. 
Lady Grafton, can we be of any use ?" 
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" No," she said. " While I hare life and 
strength she will want no more than I can 
give her." 

Alice sat and listened. She looked and 
felt like a stone. 

"I shall go abroad immediately," said 
Lady Grafton, " and probably lead a wan- 
dering life for a year or two." 

Then they were left alone. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



*THE ARGUMENT. 



" "\T"OW," said Alice, " give me the only 

-*-^ happiness I can ever enjoy." 

€i I made a condition." * 

"Yes. But the condition was not need- 
ed. I want you to hear all I have to say, 
and never to speak of" what you shall hear 
unless I give you leave." 

" I promise you." 

" When I married Edgar my first hus- 
band was alive. 1 was never his wife /" 

Lady Grafton clasped her hands like one 
in an agony of pain. " What argument 
could have had power over you, to induce 

VOL. II. u 
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you to consent to bring shame upon your- 
self, to make you act this lie ?" 

She spoke with the strength of the deep- 
est emotion. Her eyes were full of tears 
— her whole frame trembled with agitation. 

" There were two things to choose be- 
tween — two sets of persons ready to be 
sacrificed. I took my choice. I think I 
might have made another choice, if my 
father and Mrs. Damarel had been alive ; 
as it was I took my choice, and sacrificed 
myself; but I could not have made this 
sacrifice if people, by suspecting me, had 
not opened to me the way, showed me the 
possibility, and given me the chance. I 
met the man, and we knew each other. 
He spoke to me of Geoffrey Courland. He 
asked what motive he could have had for 
leaving Australia and getting to England, 
and allowing us to believe him dead, and 
letting his property be disposed of. I 
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asked him how he knew this. He told all. 
He had come to England to learn more, if 
possible, as to Mr. Courland. He met me 
by chance. He never knew that I had 
married again. He never had any need 
to know my name. When I appointed to 
see him at my own house, I used to meet 
him, bring him in, and see him out myself. 
He never had occasion to ask for me. His 
name was not Mordant Wrightson, as he 
•chose to call himself. He was that Mr. 
Rigman whose wife had been so companion- 
able to me, and who had himself so well 
served my husband. He had come to 
England to learn all he could under a 
feigned name, because he feared that he 
might suffer in his property, which had in- 
creased vastly. He had obtained this pro- 
perty under Mr. Courland's will. The 
question of his right to property under the 
will of a man who was not dead troubled 

u2 
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him. Mr. Courland had written him two 

letters. I have them. I bought them. 
They were dated after the time of my 
marriage. We were pursuing evidence 
relating to Mr. Courland when the acci- 
dent happened by which Rigman died. I 
never left him. I had determined to get, 
through him, every possible information, 
and he was the only one who could help 
me. Do you remember about him ?" 

Lady Grafton said that she recollected 
hearing of this man. She asked if Alice 
believed the man to be honest. 

Alice replied that there rested not the 
shadow of a doubt on Bagman's integrity. 

" He believed that Geoffrey had returned 
to Australia. He, on the day of his death, 
gave me a letter in Geoffrey's handwriting, 
bearing the Australian postmark, and 
dated six years after the day of his sup- 
posed death." 
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" Go on," said Lady Grafton, finding that 
Alice was silent, 

" Well, I paid him a hundred pounds for 
that letter. Which was to suffer — myself, 
or my child? Unjust suspicion had given 
me my choice, and I took it. I sacrificed 
myself, and I saved my child. And 1 am 
glad. How could I have injured my boy?" 
she cried, in an excited voice. "How 
could I have seen that child, who is so 
much beyond other children, that he must 
have suffered unspeakably — how could I 
have told him that he was nameless — by 
an unhappy misapprehension, born out of 
matrimony — that he had in this world 
neither place nor name ? I could not do it, 
having a choice of something else to do. I 
have injured no one but myself. I was a 
mother, and yet not the wife of the father 
of my child. Would it have done any 
good for me to ruin the child, and give 
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him a life whicb, by his circumstances and 
disposition, it would hereafter be a martyr- 
dom to lead? Would not the boy have 
had a right to curse his mother for her 
forgetf ulness of Geoffrey Courland, and her 
haste to belong to Edgar Damarel ? Is it 
not better as it is ? Edgar is free. He 
can marry again. The boy is not injured 
in his life, or in himself, What am I to 
them? Do you think they will for ever 
labour under the burden of my supposed 
disgrace ? No ! Perhaps for about as 
long as we mourn the dead Edgar may be 
angry about me. As to the boy, he may 
perhaps never know it. Even as to the 
world — how little we have lived in it, how 
few will ever know. I will report myself 
dead, if I can. My only difficulty is my 
mother. I can never see her, never till 
she closes my eyes in death ; and even 
then, for my child's sake, I can never tell 
her the truth." 
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"You could have told Edgar ; you could 
together have ascertained when Mr. Cour- 
land really died " 

"If he is dead," interrupted Alice. 

" And then re-married him. No one but 
the trusted few need ever have known." 

"Yes. And secured myself and sacri- 
ficed my son. 1 could not do it. The pro- 
perty was settled on my son by our mar- 
riage settlements. He must have been 
told. He must have suffered. 1 know 
Edgar. I believe that a knowledge of the 
truth would have poisoned his life. In 
sacrificing myself in the manner I have 
chosen, I have done the best for Edgar 
Damarel." 

"No," exclaimed Lady Grafton, indig- 
nantly. But Alice said " Yes." And she 
believed it, and tried to make Lady Grafton 
believe it. 

" If I had told everything all the world 
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would have known that he had had for the 
mother of his son a woman who was 
another man's wife. He would have stood 
before the world like a fool. He can better 
bear his present trial than such a trial as 
that. Deprived at one stroke of wife and 
child, every idiot might have condoled with 
him. 1 have done no one any wilful in- 
jury. I alone am the sufferer. And is it 
not their own fault? I say again and 
again that, as soon as they suspected me, 
I had a choice put before me — and then I 
used my liberty. Don't tell me of the 
dominion of truth, that truth binds me. 
It never bound them. They all believed at 
once that I could be a sinner, and they 
have taken the consequence of their 
evil judgment. Had they refused to be- 
lieve that I could be guilty, I might have 
done differently — for I never lied. I said 
that he could have his freedom — that I 
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must cease to be his wife. It was true ; 
he had never been my husband. And I 
am glad that it was so, for I have saved 
my boy. They will hide everything from 
him that they can hide. And I shall die 
— or be as the dead. I shall change my 
name. I am Alice Clarke from this 
day — or anything else you like ; but from 
the lifelong misery of a degrading exist- 
ence I have saved my boy." 

This was the argument Alice brought 
forward for her own justification. And 
the promised silence was kept by Lady 
Grafton, without ever being broken in any 
way. 

Edgar disappeared. Alice disappeared. 
The world knew nothing, or next to no- 
thing ; and what they once knew was soon 
forgotten. Only a few sorrowing friends 
— sorrowing and wondering over the sup- 
posed fall of one of the fairest of earth's 
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women — kept the story in their hearts, 
and left it there in silence. 

It was true that Alice had never lied, 
or in words confessed to have committed a 
crime of which she was guiltless. 

She had determined not to see Edgar 
Damarel again, and in that she had done 
right. 

She had said that he had a right to be 
free from her, and that was true. 

When she had written to Anne, and de- 
sired that her note might be shown to Sir 
Frederick and James Eustace, she had only- 
stated a fact to which she would be com- 
pelled to be faithful. She had never thought 
of appearing guilty of a crime. 

She had been miserable in the trial that 
had encompassed her. She had suffered 
in body and mind. She had seen nothing 
before her but the condemnation of her 
child to a lifelong shame, to exile, to utter 
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loss. He might even hate her ; and how 
could she bear such grief ? 

Then a new thing had come. A thing 
that had originated with others, and not 
with herself ; and she had consented to it 
in her soul — to save her son. In the 
strength of her innocence she had resolved 
to meet her fall, and to endure her condem- 
nation. 

And now the worst had come. The 
blow had fallen. There was no place for 
repentance, no comfort in tears. 

It was wonderful how soon the ocean of 
life closed over the things that for a brief 
moment had ruffled its waves. 

Lady Grafton went abroad. She took 
a villa on Lake Como. People said she 
had a sick friend with her — a very interest- 
ing person, in rather a humble capacity, a 
sort of companion. She was Mrs. Clarke* 
It was a safe name. 
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"There are so many Clarkes in the 
world." Alice said this one day, in Lady 
Grafton's hearing, to an inquisitive ac- 
quaintance, and added — " My name has by 
no means an exalted origin." People ad- 
mired her for her candour. 

When they came back, after a sojourn 
of about two years, Lady Grafton came 
back alone. 

Alice was gone to Australia. Her mo- 
ther knew, and her brothers. But they 
never mentioned her name to anyone. 
She had told Lady Grafton that Rigman's 
dying ejaculations as to his wife had deter- 
mined her to go back and see his widow. 
She seemed to enjoy the idea of revisiting 
the place. Perhaps she had some hope of 
hearing more of Mr. Courland. 

Edgar had again got a place in India. 
He was to re-visit England soon. The 
boy, who had distinct recollections of what 
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the Indian life had been, was preparing- 
himself to return with him. 

Some vague expression in one of Edgar'a 
letters to his father, in which he had had 
to allude to Alice, and in which he had 
called her his " lost wife," had given Mr. 
Damarel the idea that she was dead. He 
thought so, certainly, for in a letter to 
Gerald Clay he said it plainly. But to no 
one else did Mr. Damarel speak or write 
on this matter. 

His whole happiness was in Philip ; and 
a finer youth, a more accomplished, or one 
more honest-minded, never lived. 

Everything centred in Philip, and Philip 
was not at all spoiled. 

He had become rather reserved, for he 
had lost by degrees the benefit of the once 
perpetual intercourse with his uncles — and 
he, too, believed that his mother was dead, 
died long ago, just as his father had come 
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home the last time, and when he was so 
miserable, and when they were all in black 
for his grandmother. 

No one had ever told him this distinctly. 
He had only been told that she was ill, and 
that his father was inconsolable, and that 
he must never talk of his poor mother. 

Five years had passed. One day he said 
to Mr. Damarel, 

" Where did mother die ?" 

" I don't know, my dear boy. We never 
speak of it. Not in England. And now 
that your father is coming back, I warn 
you not to ask him. Possibly he may tell 
you of his own accord, on some future 
day. It is a sad story, and there were 
misunderstandings." 

"Between father and mother?" 

"Yes — and all of us. And if your 
uncles, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, are not very glad to see your father 
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when he comes, take no notice of it. They 
blame him. I do not. But you can have 
no part in such questions at your age. 
The day may come when you may hear all, 
and judge for yourself." 

" I thought they had been so happy," 
the boy cried, despairingly. 

" It was not a happy marriage. But say 
no more." 

And no more was said. 
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